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NEXT WEEK 


With thousands of men fighting in Flanders and 
other thousands idle at home, the English face a 
bitter winter. The Survey will publish next week a 
first-hand description of relief measures for the fami- 
lies of soldiers and sailors, cabbies and chauffeurs, 
mechanics and miners and all whose livelihood has 
been hard hit by war. Written by a member of the 
Russian colony in London, 
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Frank Tucker, Treasurer 


WESTERN OFFICE 
116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


LAST week the long-drawn and bitter ~ 

Colorado miners’ strike was called off — 
The Denver hearing © 
of the Industrial Relations Commission — 
brought out interesting testimony on we x 
the @ 
“Facts” issued by the operators. Page 308. — 


by the defeated men. 


strike including the authorship of 


AND the Rockefeller Foundation, 
ticipating an investigation by the In-. 


dustrial Relations Commission, made public |~ 


the securities in which its endowment is’ 


an- ¥ 


invested, the organization of its work, and a 
the scope of its investigation of industrial | 


relations. 


ANDREW FURUSETH, president of the. 
Seamen’s Union, replies point by point 


to the objections to the LaFollette bill, 4 


made in last week’s issue by an officer of 
the inland marine. Page 311. 


PRESIDENT WILSON urged on Con- 

gress the ratification of the Treaty of 
London, page 307, but the Consumers’ 
League in 
stoutly against the treaty and upheld the 
La Follette bill. Pages 307-321. 


AMERICA’S latest object lesson~ for 

’ Europe is the report of the Joint In- 
ternational Commission on Pollution of. 
Boundary Waters by Sewage. The United 
States and Canada have not only fouled 
each other’s pleasant streams but have in- 
fringed treaties and risked the health of 
another nation’s subjects. Yet the joint 
commission is at work on a plan to clean 
up the whole mess without friction. Page 
313. 


DR. JANEWAY’S summary of the most 
recent reports of radium treatment for 
cancer. Page 315. - 


< 


ITY managers have formed a national 
organization to further their work of 
doing municipal business efficiently. They 
testified to, the economy of their plan and 
found it workable in cities of many sizes. 
Page 309. ; 


SAMUEL GOMPERS was re-elected pres- 


ident of the American Federation of — 


Labor with slight opposition; in fact, the 
whole Philadelphia convention was marked 
by harmony. Page 320. Mr. Fitch dis- 
cusses the federation’s position against se- 
curing the eight-hour day by legislation. 
Page 323. 


GEORGE W. PERKINS believes that in- 

dustrial unrest is due to education. 
Schooling teaches boys to think and as men > 
they demand more of the product of their 
toil. Profit-sharing without philanthropic 
features is Mr. Perkins’ way out. That, 
with social insurance, municipal ownership, 
and national defense, formed the chief 
bones of contention at the annual meeting 
of the National Civic Federation. Page 
320. 


THE co-operation displayed at the Spring- 

field survey exhibit was enough to 
have made stable government for all Mex- 
ico, says Vachel Lindsay. Page 316. 
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its annual meeting protested H 
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CONGRESS 


PrestpeENT WILSON’s message to 
Congress, while not discussing a pro- 
gram of social legislation, touches upon 
a number of topics in which social work- 
ers have special interest. 

“A genuine policy of use and conser- 
vation” demands the enactment of “two 
great measures, finely conceived, the one 
to unlock, with proper safeguards, the 
resources of the national domain, the 
other to encourage the use of navigable 
waters outside that domain for the gen- 
eration of power.” Both of these meas- 
ures have passed the House and are 
ready for consideration by the Senate. 

In opposing the agitation for a large 
standing army, the President urges the 
provision of “a system by which every 
citizen who will volunteer for the train- 
ing may be made familiar with the use 
of modern arms, the rudiments of drill 
and manoeuver, and the maintenance 
and sanitation of camps.” He continues: 


A Baers PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 


“More than this proposed at this time 
would mean merely that we had lost our 
self-possession, that we had been thrown 
off our balance by a war with which we 
have nothing to do, whose causes can- 
not touch us, whose very existence af- 
fords us opportunities of friendship and 
disinterested service which should make 
us ashamed of any thought of hostility 
or fearful preparation for trouble. This 
is assuredly the opportunity for which 
a people and a government like ours 
were raised up, the opportunity not only 
to speak but actually to embody and ex- 
emplify the counsels of peace and amity 
and the lasting concord which is based 
on justice and fair and generous deal- 
ing.” 


His peace attitude is further reflected 
in the words with which he urges the 
Senate to pass the bill giving a larger 
measure of self-government to the peo- 
ple of the Philippines. He says: 


“How better, in this time of anxious 
questioning and perplexed policy, could 
we show our confidence in the principles 
of liberty, as the source as well as the 
expression of life, how better could we 
demonstrate our own self-possession and 
steadfastness in the course of justice and 
disinterestedness than by thus going 
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calmly forward to fulfill our promises to 
a dependent people, who will now look 
more anxiously than ever to see whether 
we have indeed the liberality, the unsel- 
fishness, the courage, the faith we have 
boasted and professed.” 


President Wilson especially urges the 
immediate acceptance of the proposed 
convention for safety at sea. The Lon- 
don conference in which this convention 
originated was called, he points out, by 
the United States, and - an influential 
part in framing its provisions was play- 
ed by the representatives of this country. 
The provisions are’ “for the most part, 
admirable,” he says, and after ratifica- 
tion by Germany and England it would 
hardly be consistent for the United 
States to let the matter drop. The con- 
vention itself fixes the limit for accept- 
ance as the last day of this month. 


HER SON 


Statue by Nellie V. Walker of Chi- 
cago, adopted by the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association to typify the 
goal of its health exhibit—strong sons 
and daughters of the state. 
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SAFETY AT SEA 


In THE mupst of the fifteenth an- 
nual meeting of the National Consumers’ 
League, held at Washington, December 
10 and 11 came news from the Senate 
Chamber of action on the London Con- 
vention in line with the President’s mes- 
sage. This is the treaty the ratification 
of which has been challenged by the 
Consumers’ League ever since its terms 
were made public. Opponents of the 
treaty—who were fighting it on the 
ground that if ratified it would lower ex- 
isting American and: English standards, 
and prevent the adoption of the higher 
standards set in the La Follette bill,— 
were given to understand last spring by 
Senator Stone of Missouri, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
that it was being reported with a pro- 
viso authorizing the United States to 
continue to legislate in regard to ships 
leaving and entering our ports, although 
the treaty itself with its lowered stand- 
ards might not be modified until 1920. 
This proviso read: 


‘T's CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE AND 


“Provided that the United States re- 
serve the right to abrogate treaties, con- 
ventions and agreements indicated in ar- 
ticle 68, in accordance with the terms of 
such treaties, conventions and agree- 
ments, and to impose upon all vessels in 
the waters of the United States, such 
higher standards of safety and such pro- 
visions for the health and comfort of 
passengers and immigrants as the United 
States shall enact for vessels of the 
United States.” 


It now develops that the treaty was 
never so reported. Instead, soon after 
the convening of Congress in early De- 
cember, a meeting of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was called, and re- 
ported the treaty without the proviso. It 
is claimed that only ten out of seven- 
teen members were present, that those 
known to be opposed were largely ab- 
sent and that insufficient notice of the 
meeting had been sent out. In the mean- 
time, throughout the summer, opposition 
to the treaty had been stilled by the un- 
derstanding referred to and the situation 
was propitious to railroad it through at 
the eleventh hour. 


807 


308 
The National Consumers’ League 
voted protest against ratification, re- 


newed its endorsement of Senator La 
Follette’s bill for safety at sea, and in 
the belief that instant action is needed, 
the league appealed to its friends through- 
out the country to send telegrams to the 
Senate, on the ground the treaty threat- 
ens the lives alike of passengers and sea~ 
men, 

Throughout the sessions of the annual 
meeting of the league, both public and 
executive, the subject under considera- 
tion was the maintenance of standards 
under pressure of the war. How grave 
is the danger, it was pointed out, is in- 
dicated by the action of Governor Walsh 
of Massachusetts in recommending that 
the state labor code protecting women 
and children from excessive hours of 
labor and night work be relaxed in the 
interest of war contracts in the textile 
industry. Another warning cited was 
the action of the Winchester Arms Com- 
pany of New Haven. This company 
has taken advantage of the lax law of 
Connecticut, which prohibits employment 
of women after 10 p. m. but fails to pro- 
vide a specified period of rest at night 
by fixing also an opening hour in the 
morning. Several hundred women at 
the Winchester Arms plant, according 
to the report, work from 6 to 10 p. m.,, 
chiefly at buffing and polishing rifle bar- 
rels; at ten o’clock they are ushered into 
a dance hall for two hours and are put 
to work again at one minute after mid- 
night. 


COAL STRIKE 


THe Cotorapo coal strike that 
has been on since September 23, 1913, 
came to an end December 10 by vote at 
a convention of the United Mine Work- 
ers of District 15. The men lost. Thus 
ends one of the longest and most violent 
strikes in the history of the country. 

Meanwhile the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations is holding 
public hearings in Denver and operators, 
strike leaders, militiamen and attorneys 
have been on the stand. ; 

J. F. Welborn, president of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company, was close- 
ly questioned by the commission about 
the accuracy, sources and authorship of 
the series of bulletins which have been 
sent broadcast over the country by the 
“committee of coal mine managers.” 
He testified that this committee con- 
sisted of John C. Osgood of the Victor- 
American Fuel Company, David W. 
Brown, president of the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company, and himself. The man 
who actually compiled the bulletins, 
Mr. Welborn testified, is Ivy L. Lee of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lee for some time past has been 
executive assistant to the president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. For many 
years he has been in publicity work for 
corporations. Who’s Who describes 
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him as “press representative anthracite 
coal operators, Pennsylvania Railroad 
and other corporations 1906-7; in charge 
publicity bureau Pennsylvania Railroad 
1908-9.” He has been also a writer for 
popular and technical magazines, a lec- 
turer at the London School of Econom- 
ics and foreign representative of an 
American banking house. According to 
announcements made by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Mr. Lee is now to be on the 
personal staff of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., succeeding Jerome D. Greene, who 
will hereafter give all his time to his 
duties as secretary of the foundation. 
The strike bulletins issued by the op- 
erators were labelled Facts Concerning 
the Strike in Colorado for Industrial 
Freedom. As brought out by Mr. Fitch 
in his article, Law and Order the-Issue 
in Colorado, in THe Survey for De- 
cember 5, page 241, these “Facts” 
were shown to be not only biased ex 
parte statements, but to contain gross 
misstatements of the salary and expense 
of the Colorado miners’ leaders. Frank 
J. Hayes was said to have been “paid 
over $90 a day or at the rate of over 
$32,000 a year.” Similar statements 
were made in regard to John McLennan, 
John R. Lawson and Mother Jones. 
This particular article bore the caption 
Why Colorado Was Attacked and ended 
with this statement: “Colorado miners 
with their high wages evidently offered 
a glittering prospect to the treasury of 
the United Mine Workers of America.” 
Mr. Fitch brought out that in reality 
the report of the secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers showed that 
Hayes’ yearly salary was $2,395.72 and 
his expenses $1,667.20 so that he re- 
ceived a total of $4,062.92. 
Representatives of the operators ac- 
knowledged the error weeks ago and 
said that it would be publicly corrected. 
At the time of going to press, no cor- 
rection put out by the operators had 
been received by Tue Survey, which 
has received the “Facts” regularly by 
mail, or been noted in the newspapers. 
Letters and telegrams that have pass- 
ed between Mr. Welborn and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and others regarding 
the strike were placed in the record at 
the Denver hearing. A review of the 
hearings will be published later. 


OCKEFELLER FOUNDATION’S 
PLANS AND FUNDS 


Last week the _ Rockefeller 
Foundation gave out a substantial 
amount of information concerning its 
finances, its organization, and its work, 
and announced that it is preparing an an- 
nual report which will include a complete 
financial statement. The reason given 
for seeking publicity at this time is “the 
fact that the Federal Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations is contemplating an 
investigation of the Foundation’s plan 
to conduct an inquiry into industrial re- 
lations [which] indicates a further in- 
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terest in the foundation’s work” beyond | | 
“the international interest aroused . . : | 
through its efforts on behalf of Bel- | 
gian relief.” 

The announcement states that the en- 
dowment of the foundation is one hun- 
dred million dollars and gives a list of 


bonds and stocks in which this is invest- 


ed. Since its organization in May, 1913, 
the foundation has had an income of ap- — 
proximately $5,500,000, of which $2,- 
921,537.89 remains unexpended. This — 
balance, with a net profit on securities 
sold and redeemed _ of 
brought the total funds of the founda- » 
tion on December 1 up to $103,930,817.- 


19. Its appropriations have been about | 


$6,500,000 not all of which has been ex- 
pended. i: 
In listing the chief items of expense,. 
the foundation tells in effect of the prin- 


cipal work it is doing. About one mil- © 


lion dollars has been spent for three ~ 
shiploads of food for Belgium. It has. —~ 
sent abroad a commission consisting of 
Wickliffe Rose, Henry James, Jr., who 
is the manager of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, and Ernest 
P. Bicknell, national director of the 
American Red Cross, to advise it 
“where further relief to non-combatants — 
may be most effectively provided,” and 
announces that it is “ready to spend 
millions of dollars if necessary in this. 
direction.” 

To its announcement a few weeks 
ago of a grant of $20,000 for widows’ 
pensions to the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, the foundation now adds an ap- 
propriation of $45,000 for relief in New 
York city. Of this amount $25,000 is 
to the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor and $10,000 each 
to the Charity Organization Society and 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

To extend its work of eradicating 
hookworm disease, the foundation has. 
created the International Health Com- 
mission, which is now at work in the 
British West Indies, Central America, 
Ceylon, the Malay States and the 
Philippines. It is understood that the 
foundation has kept intact the staff 
which routed hookworm disease in the 
southern states, and that it proposes now 
to put this staff at the service of any 
community which needs it. The mem- 
bers of the International Health Com- 
mission are Charles W. Eliot, Simon — 
Flexner, Frederick T. Gates, William C. 
Gorgas, Jerome D. Greene, Charles O- 


Heydt, David F. Houston, Starr J. 
Murphy, Walter H. Page, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Wickliffe Rose and 


William H. Welch. 

The officers are John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., chairman; Jerome D. Greene, re- 
cording secretary; Wickliffe Rose, di- 
rector general; John A. Ferrell, assist- 
ant director general; J. H. White, di- 
rector for Central America; Victor, G. 
Heiser, director for the East: H. H-~ 


$319,733.77 — 
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‘Common Welfare 


‘Howard, director for British West 
Indies. 
The pressing need and opportunity for 
-medical education and public health work 
in China have led to the appointment of 
the China Medical Commission consist- 
ing of President Harry Pratt Judson of 
the University of Chicago, chairman; 
Dr. Francis W. Peabody of the Brig. 
Sham Hospital, Boston, and Roger S. 
Greene, former consul general at Han- 
_kow and a brother of Jerome D. Greene, 
who is the secretary of the foundation. 
The recommendations of this commis- 
sion have been received and are now 
under consideration. It is understood 
that the adequate education of native 
Chinese doctors has been urged upon 
the foundation as a piece of constructive 
work along the lines of its well estab- 
lished interest in public health problems. 

Other recent appropriations are $2,- 
550,000 to the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research for additions to land, 
buildings and endowment; $750,000 to- 
ward the fund being raised by Wellesley 
College because eof its recent fire; and 
$225,000 to purchase a tract of eighty- 
five thousand acres of land on the Louisi- 
ana coast of the Gulf of Mexico as a 
refuge for migratory birds. 

Work has scarcely as yet been started 
and no appropriation is announced, for 
the foundation’s new department for the 
investigation of industrial relations un- 
der the direction of W. L. Mackenzie 
King, formerly minister of labor’ of the 
Dominion of Canada: (See Tur Sur- 

_ vey for October 10, page 39). 


The Foundation’s announcement on 

_ Mr. King’s work relates “that for sev- 
eral years past Mr. Rockefeller and his 
advisers have had under consideration 
the establishment of an organization for 
social and economic research. 4 

“While the general subject of eco- 
nomic research was under ‘consideration, 
the industrial disturbances in Colorado 
impressed the president of the founda- 
tion of the-great need and public im- 
portance of finding an effective means 
of preventing such conflicts and caused 
him to urge a far-reaching study of in- 

_ dustrial relations as the most important 
immediate inquiry to which the founda- 
tion could direct its attention. 

“In view of the passion aroused in 
Colorado and many divergent interests 
involved there, it was felt that the foun- 
dation itself should not interfere in that 
Situation, but that it was of the utmost 


consequence that the root causes of that- 


and similar disturbances should be as- 
certained and, if possible, removed, not 

_ only in Colorado but elsewhere. 
“The Rockefeller Foundation is more- 
over a large owner of corporate securi- 
_ ties and in that capacity is itself direct- 
- ly concerned in maintaining harmonious 
relations between companies in which it 
» is interested and their employes. It was 
_ therefore felt that if the foundation 
_ could work out on a basis compatible 
— with sound economics a substantial im- 
_ provement in the relations between capi- 
_ tal and labor, it would not only be dis- 
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charging its obligation as indirectly a 
large employer of labor, but would also 
perform for the general public a greater 
social service than it could render along 
usual philanthropic lines.” 

A statement is made that the inquiry 
will not attempt “to apportion blame in 
present or past misunderstandings, nor 
to justify any particular point of view.” 
The spirit and method of Mr. King’s 
work are described as similar to that of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, and his attitude, the an- 
nouncement states, “will be that of a 
physician who investigates the nature 
and causes of the pathological condi- 
tions with which he has to deal, with a 
view, if. possible, to the discovery of ef- 
fective remedies.” 

The Rockefeller Foundation is chart- 
ered under the laws of the state 
of New York with a self-perpetu- 
ating board of eleven directors as 
follows: John D. Rockefeller; John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.; Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr. Simon Flexner, scientific direc- 
tor of the Rockefeller Institute; Fred- 
eric T. Gates, for many years a person- 
al advisor to Mr. Rockefeller; Jerome 
D. Greene, secretary of the foundation 
and a personal advisor of Mr. Rocke- 
feller until the present time; A. Barton 
Hepburn, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chase National Bank; 
Charles O. Heydt, secretary to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; Harry Pratt Judson, 
president of the University of Chicago; 
Wickliffe Rose, who was in charge of 
the Rockefeller hookworm work; and 
Starr J. Murphy, Mr. Rockefeller’s third 
personal advisor. 

The General Education Board and the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search are independent of the founda- 
tion in funds. 


PILING UP PENNIES 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 
SY ame rk 


R 


TELEGRAMS from all parts 

of the country to the National 
Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis showed a 
sale of twenty-four million Red 
Cross Christmas Seals through 
last Saturday. The indications 
are for a total sale of fifty million 
by Christmas, an increase of 10 
per cent over last year. . 
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ITY MANAGING—THE NEWEST 
PROFESSION 


THE YOUNGEST PROFESSION in 
America—that of the municipal man- 
agers—formed an international organi- 
zation at its convention in Springfield, 
Ohio, the first week in December. Mem- 
bership in this new City Managers’ As- 
sociation is open only to city managers, 
but its meetings drew interested repre- 
sentatives of other organizations at 
work on municipal problems and manu- 
facturers, who have found that they can 
deal with city-manager cities without 
going into politics. 

The city manager form of city gov- 
ernment—which is the latest develop- 
ment of commission government—is, in 
its essential details, a duplication of the 
plan of organization in business cor- 
porations, The voters have the status 
of stockholders. They elect a board of 
directors, designated as the city com- 
mission or the city council. These di- 
rectors select a general manager, who 
is the administrative head of the city 
and by whom the other employes are 
appointed. 

That this new form of government 
may be successfully applied to cities of 
varying size was brought out by two of 
the addresses. One was by Henry M. 
Waite, city manager of Dayton, Ohio, 
who told how all the functions of his 
municipal corporation of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand inhabitants are 
performed by departments in which the 
heads are in direct touch with him and 
in which every employe remains upon 
the payroll so long as he measures up 
to a common standard of efficiency and 
loyalty. In the other, M. H. Hardin, 
city manager of Amarillo, Texas, put 
the case for his city of fifteen thousand 
inhabitants in which all city employes 
have their headquarters in one office and 
receive their orders direct from one 
man. 

The oldest of the city managers, 
Charles E. Ashburner of Springfield, 
Ohio, defined the standards of the new 
profession, when he announced his own 
convictions regarding the duties of the 
city manager. “The government of a 
municipality is a business institution,” 
he said, “and all that is asked of you is 
the best you can give in the way of 
service. If you do your work well, you 
need not worry as to whose payroll your 
name will be upon next month or next 
year; for the world is looking for men 
to serve it, and honest men of large 
abilities are always in demand.” 

How to recruit the new profession 
and where to train the city manager 
was often referred to at the gathering. 
Among some of the civil engineers pres- 
ent the opinion prevailed that a knowl- 
edge of their profession was a prime 
factor in the equipment of a city man- 
ager; but Claude E. Chappell, city man- 
ager of Big Rapids, Mich., himself a 
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civil engineer, took exception to this 
view. 

“A knowledge of engineering is only 
a tool to work with,” he said. “And the 
city manager who is an engineer has the 
advantage in this respect, just the same 
as managers with a knowledge of ac- 
counting, sanitation or criminology 
would have advantages in other re- 
spects. The prime requisite of the city 
manager is tact, the ability to get along 
with his people and still do his duty, 
and a character above reproach.” 

“Until your schools can make execu- 
tives of their students, you cannot hope 
to supply the demand for city managers,” 
Henry M. Waite said to educators and 
students who attended the convention. 
“T do not wish to be understood as dis- 
crediting the college graduates. I only 
mean that the ability to work hard and 
honestly, coupled with executive ability 
and a fair education, are what you need 
in equipping a city manager.” 

That municipal management has re- 
sulted in the saving of money for the 
taxpayer was claimed for every munici- 
pality where the new form of govern- 
ment has been tried. In Manistee, 
Mich., for instance, where Charles E. 
Ruger was elected manager just as the 
city was about to re-construct a trunk 
sewer at a cost of some $80,000, the 
manager found that the trouble was due 
to the failure of employes to clean the 
sewer properly and the whole job was 
done for $12,000. 

The annual meeting will be held at 
Dayton, Ohio, with the following of- 
ficers: president, Charles E. Ashburner, 
Springfield, Ohio; vice-president, M. H. 
Hardin, Amarillo, Tex.; secretary-treas- 
urer, O. E. Carr, Cadillac, Mich. 

OBILIZING THE FORCES FOR 
M PUBLIC HEALTH 
EMPHATIC INDICATION of the 
growing importance of public health 
work comes from the annual meeting of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, which closed at Jacksonville, Fla., 
December 5. The success of the meet- 
ings, the interest of the papers and the 
enthusiasm in the discussions, as well as 
the increased membership and improved 
financial status of the association as re- 
ported by the secretary, Prof. Selskar 
M. Gunn, all seemed to promise increas- 
ing importance for the association as a 
factor in the public health of the nation 
and as an institution for broader social 
service. Practically all the important 
national and state health organizations, 
public and private, were represented. 

The scope of the meeting was shown 
in the symposiums on the drug evil, 
venereal diseases, industrial hygiene, the 
Negro and public health, problems of 
ventilation, disease statistics, etc. The 
association now has sections on labora- 
tory, vital statistics, public health offi- 


cers, sanitary engineering, sociological, 


Detroit Tribune 


Returning the Child to its Reformed 
Parent—this time a matter of inter- 
national relations, though the cartoon- 
ist makes it look like a case for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 


and general. A rational expansion was 
indicated by the movement initiated at 
this meeting to establish a section de- 
voted to industrial hygiene, a committee 
being appointed to consider it. 

From the standpoint of future effec- 
tiveness on the health work of the na- 
tion, perhaps the most important thing 
to come out of this conferencé was the 
suggestion that an effort be made to 
bring about a better orientation among 
the many agencies now at work in spe- 
cial fields of social and physical wel- 
fare. As originally suggested in a paper 
by Dr. Frederick R: Greene of the 
American Medical Association, the prob- 
lem of co-ordinating volunteer public 
health work is to be considered by a 
special committee of the association. It 
is hoped that a plan may be worked out 
for closer co-operation by the American 
Public Health Association and such 
bodies as the American Social Hygiene 
Association, the American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality and the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. It was proposed that at an 
early date, possibly in 1916, an effort be 
made to have all the national health as- 
sociations hold their annual meetings at 
one time and place. 

Prof. William T. Sedgwick of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
one of the founders of sanitary science 
in this country, was elected president 
for 1915. The next meeting will be held 
at Rochester, N. Y., probably in Sep- 
tember, under the local supervision of 
Dr. George M. Goler, health officer of 
Rochester. The co-operation which the 
association may expect to receive from 
the New York State Department of 
Health, particularly if the commission- 
er should decide to call a joint meeting 
with the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation of the New York State Sanitary 
Officers, may well make the 1915 meeting 
a landmark in organized volunteer health 
work in this country. 


PEACE AND WAR 


ANNOUNCEMENT by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross that its activity in the 
war area of Europe is limited to the 
care of sick and wounded soldiers and 
cannot be applied to non-combatants, 
was made at its annual meeting held in 
Washington, December 9. 

A memorandum concerning this policy 
has been prepared. It reads as follows: 


ee RED CROSS IN TIMES OF — 


“Tt [the American Red Cross] will not 
solicit relief for non-combatants in 
countries at war, preferring to have 
such relief given through different na- 
tional organizations or committees. It 
will, however, so far as: practicable and 
proper, act as intermediary in trans- 
mitting to the organizations or persons 
best qualified, in its judgment, to admin- 
ister non-combatant relief, any moneys 
received for this purpose, provided the 
donors designate the particular country 
or nation for which this relief is intend- 
ed. The American Red Cross. cannot 
wisely undertake the “distribution of 
such relief, nor, being a neutral organi- 
zation, can it undertake a division be- 
tween different countries or nations. 


“Contributions of materials other than 
moneys are not solicited, but will be re- 
ceived, provided, in the case of clothing 
and like supplies, they be new, and pro- 
vided, as in the case of money contribu- 
tions, the country or nation for which 
they are intended be designated. Such 
supplies should be accompanied by an 
invoice stating the contents of each pack- 
age, and should be sent, all charges paid, 
to the American National Red Cross, 


Bush Terminal, No, 19, Brooklyn, 
ANY ere 
Red Cross officials: interpret the 


charter of the organization as. confining 
its war relief to actual combatants. 
The purposes as stated in the charter 
are: “To furnish voluntary aid to the 
sick and wounded of armies in times of 
war’; and “to continue and carry on a 
system of national and international re- 
lief in times of peace and apply the 
same in mitigating the suffering caused 
by pestilence, famine, fire, floods and 
other great national calamities, anad to 
devise and carry on measures for pre- 
venting the same.” 


Reports made at the annual meeting 
showed that the American Red Cross 
last year expended more than a million 
dollars. For the war relief board a re- 
port was made on the hospital ship which 
was sent this fall to Europe. The work 
of the international relief board in for- 
eign disasters was covered and also 
that of the national relief board in the 
Ohio floods, the Mexican border suf- 
fering and at Vera Cruz. Reports were 
also made on the sale of Red Cross 
seals, aid to stranded Americans in 
Europe, and famine and flood preven- 
tion work in China. 


—— 


Common Welfare 


THE Fact that the “officer of the 
/inland marine” writing on the La Fol- 
| lette bill in Tue Survey of December 12, 
| did not give his name is a matter of no 
| consequence whatsoever. An article is 
to be judged by the facts that are mar- 
| shalled, and not by the signature at- 
‘tached thereto. But the officer here in 
‘question is not contributing anything 
|new to the controversy about the sea- 
| men’s bill, about safety of life at sea, or 
‘about the means to improve it or even 
| to maintain such as we now have. 
| The writer says: “If the La Follette 
pill had been a law, it would not have 
|saved the Volturno’s passengers or 
‘those on The Empress of Ireland or on 
'the Monroe. In the first case there was 
an abundance of the ablest of men and 
‘boats, but the hazard of the condition 
was at times such as to prevent rescue 
“work, as the more boats that were 
‘launched in the height of the gale the 
more lives would have been lost. As it 
was, if the Volturno had not launched 
any boats, more people would have been 
saved.” 
This statement is nothing but the oft- 
repeated and as oft-discredited special 
pleading of those interested in the 
preservation of existing unsafe condi- 
tions. The Volturno did not have men 
‘needed to handle her boats. She had a 
small deck crew, and about one-half of 
them were killed in the explosion. 
Those that remained were engaged in 
work that was indispensable to the 
safety of all on board and they could 
‘not be detached from what they were 
_doing to lower away boats. As a re- 
‘sult, the boats were lowered by inex- 
perienced men, they were capsized and 
the one boat’ that got away from the 
ship’s side was lost for want of someone 
to steer her and handle her drag. The 
Volturno is a conclusive proof of the 
urgency of the La Follette’s seamen’s 
bill. 
The Monroe was so undermanned that 
she left port without putting the hatches 
on properly, and when she was struck 
and the water streamed in on her lower 
deck she filled through the open hatch- 
ways. . Yet with all this, she could have 
lowered the boats on the lee side if she 
had been provided with even a fair deck 
crew. 
The Empress of Ireland was up to the 
standard set by the British Board of 
Trade. She had all the compartments 
required, she had boats for all. The 
trouble was that her compartments were 

not closed from above—another case of 

open hatches—and she did not have the 
-necessary number of real skilled men to 
' do the work that was needed in getting 

the boats on the lee side into the water. 
The Empress was lost in the river less 
than three miles off shore; wireless was 
working until she sank; help came in 


HE LA FOLLETTE BILL AND THE INLAND MARINE: 
A REJOINDER—By ANDREW FURUSETH 


PRESIDENT SEAMEN’S UNION 


THe SURVEY for December 

12 published an article attack- 
ing the La Follette bill, by an “of- 
ficer of the inland marine.” 

The La Follette bill has passed 
the Senate, a substitute (Alex- 
ander bill) the House; and on this 
short session hangs the fate of 
safety and labor legislation affect- 
ing the sea. Session after session 


Andrew Furuseth has urged the 
seamen’s bill upon Congress and 
the American people and point for 
point he comes to its defense im 
this rejoimder.—EDp1Tor. 


less than two hours and yet about 1,000 
persons were drowned, a _ very large 
number with life jackets on. 

This ought to dispose of the argu- 
ment about proximity to shore and the 
pleadings to exempt all lake vessels. 
On the other hand, the officer of the in- 
land marine has evidently failed to 
study the La Follette bill when he says 
that it “makes the same requirements 
for a boat geing down the bay of New 
York that it does for a boat crossing the 
Atlantic.” Vessels trading on rivers 
and harbors are exempted by the bill. 
New York bay, and any sheltered bay 
or sound where vessels may anchor in 
safety are defined by court of admiralty 
and maritine law writers as harbors. 

The officer says: “The most radical 
part is requiring 100 per cent of life- 
boat capacity for all on board on lakes, 
bays, and sounds with at least two sea- 
men in each boat who have had three 
years’ experience on deck at sea, in- 
stead of the men regularly employed.” 
If the writer be a seaman he certainly 
has not read the bill because the bill 
says “two able seamen or men of higher 
rating for each life-boat.” This would 
of necessity include all the deck depart- 
ments, all the rating of able seamen or 
higher, which means petty officers and 
officers of the deck department. 

The officer says: ‘Firemen, stewards, 
and other useful hands about a ship can- 
not qualify under the seamen’s (La Fol- 
lette) bill to man life-boats, no matter 
how qualified they- may be in fact.” A 
life-boat’s crew, the writer should 


~ know, is from seven to eleven men, so 


there will be an abundant use not only 
for the firemen and stewards that are 
qualified but also for the firemen and 
stewards that are not qualified. But the 
bill provides for at least two qualified 
men for each boat. These two men are 
to prepare the boat to be lowered, they 
are to do the actual lowering, and with 
help of others not so qualified they are 
to handle the steering oar and drag so 
that the boat may be kept from capsiz- 
ing in the trough of the sea. This 
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leaves the stewards to guide the passen- 
gers to the boats, and the firemen and 
engineers to their proper work with the 
machinery, until the vessel is actually to 
be abandoned. 

The inland officer’s statement that the 
experienced seamen required—two for 
each life-boat—must be added to pres- 
ent crews seems to imply that there are 
at present no experienced seamen on 
the vessels he has in mind. Is it his 
desire to charge that the “men of high- 
er rating’—the officers—are not experi- 
enced and that those vessels have other- 
wise no experienced men? 


His statement that the added seamen 
would be merely “idle hands” waiting 
for an accident is either set down with 
deliberate purpose to deceive the reader 
or it is the grossest kind of ignorance. 
In the few vessels that would have to 
increase the number of men on deck, 
the deck crew is now working up to six- 
teen and eighteen hours daily, and the 
eight or ten additional men would per- 
mit sufficient rest to make them all effec- 
tive at all times. As-a matter of fact, 
very few vessels would be compelled to 
increase their crews. If the writer is a 
seaman and acquainted with the sea and 
vessels as they are today, he should 
know that certainly not more than twen- 
ty vessels now under the American flag 
would be compelled to increase their 
crew. They would be compelled to have 
better men not more men. 

The officer mentions the rules sug- 
gested by the International Conference 
on Safety of Life at Sea, held last win- 
ter in London. The only recommenda- 
tions of real value that came from that 
conference are the recommendations as 
to standards of life-boats and those 
recommendations are embodied in the 
Alexander substitute (House) for the 
La Follette’s seamen’s _ bill (Senate). 
The House bill will go into conference 
along with the Senate bill and whether 
these provisions shall be adopted or not 
in the final passage will be determined 
by the conferees who may or may not 
desire to lay down definite rules as to 
what shall constitute a seaworthy life- 
boat. 

The inland officer touches upon the 
question of stability, expressing very 
shortly the fear that the vessels may be- 
come unstable by having too many life- 
boats on the upper deck. To quiet this: 
fear—and those of the association he 
quotes—he might go on a trip on one of 
the Fall River boats and finds that they 
have no difficulty in putting fourteen 
boats on each side of the vessel, twenty- 
eight boats in all. He might find, more- 
over, that by making the boats a little 
larger they could reduce the number by 
two and still have boats for all persons 
on board. 


Of course, there are vessels built 
much like skyscrapers, with seven decks, 
which would probably have to put some 
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tons of pig-iron in the holds of their 
vessel to counteract the additional 
weight of the upper deck. This thought 
brings us to the thing that pains the in- 
land officer most—his fear that capital 
may not invest if it 1s not permitted to 
gamble in human safety. The shipping 
interests have opposed even the Alex- 
ander bill which would let a vessel out 
on the lakes with boats for 20 per cent 
of the people aboard, rafts for 30 per 
cent and nothing at all for the other 50 
. per cent; or on the ocean with boats for 
35 per cent of the people aboard, rafts 
for 35 per cent and no means of safety 
at all for the 30 per cent of persons re- 
maining. 

The officer of the inland marine quotes 
a letter from some marine association 
about discipline being endangered or 
destroyed by the La Follette seamen’s 
bill. Discipline is understanding, prompt 
obedience to, and knowing how, to exe- 
cute orders. Those are the qualifica- 
tions needed in seamen but they are just 
the qualifications that are passing away; 
and the purpose of the La Follette bill 
is to compel vessels to carry men that 
measure up to the proper standard. The 
association’s discussion of discipline 
seems about as appropriate as the ac- 
companying comment on rafts by the of- 
ficer of the inland marine. The La 
Follette bill takes up discipline in one in- 
stance—to strengthen it—and takes up 
rafts not at all. 

The other parts of the seamen’s bill 
the writer designates as “housekeeping 
measures.” The freedom of the men, 
their food, sleeping quarters, manner of 
payment, amount of payment, and the 


prohibition against paying the money to 
the crimps instead of to the men them- 
selves, are matters of as much moment 
with reference to safety as the boats 


themselves, nay, more so. Men who 
have the strength, spirit, intelligence, 
and skill to be depended upon in 


moments of danger are not men that are 
willing to accept existing conditions. 
They leave the sea and the lakes to the 
unskilled—the casual laborer out of a 
job—so far as the lakes are concerned 
and to the Oriental so far as the ocean 
is concerned. « 

All these things have been thrashed 
over and over and over again in the last 
few years. There is not a thought in 
this communication with which the 
members of_ the Senate Committee of 
Commerce and the House Committee of 
Marine and Fisheries are not only ac- 
quainted, but which they have heard so 
often and passed upon so often that it is 
almost a discourtesy to submit the case 
to them again. 

Safety depends first, upon the vessel 
being well-built and properly equipped; 
second, upon a crew sufficient in number 
and in skill to take care of the vessel 
while she is afloat, to man and handle 
life-boats when the vessel must be aban- 
doned; and in the endless variations of 
dangers and difficulties arising at sea, 
the human element is the most important 
of all. A first-class crew can save the 
vessel and, if the vessel must be aban- 
doned, can save passengers with second 
or third rate equipment. 
crew can do nothing even with the best 
kind of equipment. 

The inland officer further suggests a 


An inefficient © 
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commission of the shipping interests. 
That is the last of the propositions that 
has been offered as an obstacle to the 
pending legislation. It came from the 
lake interests to the Senate Committee 
on Commerce in October, not in opposi- 


tion to the La Follette bill, but to ob- — 


struct even the Alexander bill which sup- 
posedly was more to their liking. Con- 
gress has listened to and accepted the 
advice of the shipping interests, so call- 
ed, for one hundred years. The result 
is that we have neither vessels nor sea- 
men. ; 

The article speaks glowingly about 
progress in shipbuilding, especially on 
inland waters. Being a lake officer, the 
writersurely must know that the modern 
lake vessel is the unsafest vessel that 
goes to sea today. She is really an en- 
larged canal boat that is practically no 
deck, all hatches, with power so scant 
that once in the trough of the sea she is 
unable to get out in severe storms. She 
carries no sails fore or aft to assist the 
inefficient power and she is so weak that 
under stress she opens up and drops her 
hatch covers into the hold. 


This is the history of gale after gale 


for years since the lakes began to build 
the vessels which we are asked to set 
above the lives of men and women. In 
the month of November, 1913, 300 lives 
were lost within twenty-four hours on 
the freighters of the Great Lakes. Last 
August, a passenger vessel took fire near 
the outer crib off Chicago; some of her 
boats burned, none was lowered, and she 
reached and rammed the dock just at 
the last minute to save the 300 persons 
aboard. 


SEA DISASTERS 
OF PEACE 


From the Titanic 
to the 


Empress of Ireland 


{From the New York Times] 


Lives 
1912, Apr. 14—-TiTanic, White Star Line, sunk in Atlantic Ocean after hitting Lost 
iceberg Pit bls ete acwtsisieiearecstein satelsiatdictsio avai laratent tei nintenahe eats 1,59 
Apr. 30—Trxas, foundered in Gulf of Smyrna z 70 
Sep. 28—ISICKERMARU, lost off coast of Japan 1,009 
1918, Jan 4—JULIA LUCKENBACH, sunk in collision with British freighter 
INDRAKUALA® inW Chesapeake) Iays\..\).)\cielcieisreleie wake e ete eneiee 15 
Jan. 'T—ROSECRANS, Sunk on Pacific Coast }...:......4 33 
Mar. 1—Catvapos, lost in blizzard in Sea of Marmora 200 
Mar. 5—German torpedo boat destroyer S178, ‘sunk in collision with 
cruiser Yorek, near [lelgoland...,......... Diane erates tone 66 
Mar. ..—Prruvia, lost with crew off coast of Norway.........eeec- 28 
Mar. 7—ALUM, CHINE, explosion near ~Baltimore..............ceeece 40 «/ 
Apr. 6—German bark MIMI, capsized at Bay City, Ore........ ie blag wees 18 
May 24—NEVADA, sunk after striking mine in Gulf of Smyrna..... 120 
June 28— —Mouaws, Standard Oil tank steamship, explosion off Tompkins- " 
VAT os eee s ae bresanciln o1Sitel aint ole Sp. cater este iat Lelie re tien Gea rnRE Tal state) orem nent an ae £ 
Aug. 18—STATE OF CALIFORNIA, hit’ rock and sunk in Cambier Bay.. 40 
Oct. 9—VoOLTURNO, caught fireih ‘mid-Atlantic. .s0t).ci Geen ee ae 126 
Noy. eee bark FE LYO sunk/in’: Rivers Mijas. she uiie ates 11 
Dec MALMBERGET foundered off Norway coast. 45 
Dec 1s Genin bark Narvik found bottom up in North Sea........ 31 
1914, Jan D7 OE ees oil tank steamer, wrecked fifteen miles off Sandy ae 
00 Sere er eee ee 
Jan. 30—Mownnor, Old Dominion Line, sank twelve minutes after collision 
with the NANTUCKET off Virginia Capes ...........e000- 41 
Feb 1—German bark Hera struck on rocks near Falmouth, England. 19.- 
Feb. 13—Steamship MY Own wrecked near Shorehain, England. . Rae 8 
Feb, 17—lItalian bark CASTAGNA wrecked on Cape Cod Ati ae ae 5 
Feb. 24—-Danish steamer EKILPTIKA sunk in Bay of Biscay......... 9 
Mar. 15—Swedish bark TriFroLtiuM driven ashore on Land’s End....... 5 
Mar. 19—Torpedo boat runs down a passenger steamer near Venice, Italy 50 
Mar. 24—Ferryboat sunk in collision with a tug near Koepenick, Ger- ik 
Dit OPM UN ARS rae rit Cae SRI PyiCh eee hee teas & holehavors 
Apr. 1—Sealing steamer SouTHERN Cross lost after severe storm off 
CAPE RACE aiivere tole elstaltye: vassetnre ahavekton Otel cla weaetapa 173 
Apr. 27—Russian tank steamer KoMETA destroyed by an explosion “off 
MORSE, OL AIZETIAN .  tielacs « eceierajausencmelatele » ‘lle nin'y siete 15 
Apr. 30—Schooner WILLIAM JAMIESON sunk “in” Lake “Ontario” during 7 
LOTR s& sn ale alee ctneiolstarele oop eisai dle 9 s\pinteiaze sale 
May 3—COLUMRBIAN, British steamship, “caught fire 200 miles. south of 
Came TN CO sre ae aistalitn hie pints o's 8 'Se.cjelaie a gta al hate ree ll 
May 11—Old Dominion steamer ‘JEFFERSON “destroyed by “explosion in : 
engine rOOM ....+eeeeeeese do s)eib #6 18 lp erelp © aye o_ 
May 13—Steam, collier Turret Ito sunk in North Sea.....s.ccseece 12 
May 13—SrTra, “pilot cutter, sunk by a steamer in Bristol Channel.... 5 - 
May 29—EmprESs/oF InELaND, sank after collision with the STursTaD.. 964 
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HEALTH 


| No supject HAS engaged the at- 
‘tention of sanitary authorities during 
te past ten years more than this 
question of the permissible limits of 
pollution of water by sewage, and the 
‘best means of preventing excessive pol- 
lution. And on no subject has there 
been wider difference of opinion and a 
more rapidly developing field of prac- 
tice. 

| The hope that many have held, for a 
substantial agreement in the United 
‘States on standards and fundamentals 
lof this problem, is encouraged by two 
‘recent reports. 

The first of these is the progress re- 
port of the International Joint Commis- 
sion on the first of two questions re- 
ferred to it by the government of the 
'United States and Canada, under Article 
IX of the treaty of January 11, 1909, 
between the United States and Great 
Britain: 


. “To what extent, and by what causes, 
and in what localities, have the boundary 
‘waters between the United States and 
‘Canada been polluted so as to be in- 
jurious to the public health and unfit 
for domestic or other uses?” 


The investigations of this commission, 
‘composed of three representatives of 
each government and commanding the 
‘services of a field staff of thirty scientific 
experts and assistants from both coun- 
tries, extended over nearly two Years. 
Investigations were made of boundary 
waters upon which more than seven mil- 
lion people live, from the-Lake of the 
Woods on the west to the St. John 
River on the east—a distance of almost 
two thousand miles. Over nineteen 
thousand bacteriological analyses were 
made. 


HE commission found that a large 
'~ amount of avoidable pollution is be- 
‘ing caused, in contravention of Article 
TV of the treaty which provided that, 


“the waters defined therein as bound- 
ary waters, and waters flowing across 
the boundary shall not be polluted on 
either side to the injury of health or 
property on the other.” 


_ They concluded further that the great- 
est factor in this pollution is the dis- 
charge of untreated sewage by munici- 
palities; that the second factor in point 
of importance is the discharge of sew- 
age from vessels which, it was esti- 
mated, carried not less than fifteen mil- 
tion persons during the navigation sea- 
son of 1912; and that a third factor is 
e discharge in otherwise unpolluted 
ters, of water ballast, taken on in 
uted harbors. 

A further menace to public health is 


EEPING BOUNDARY WATERS FROM POLLUTION— 
By MORRIS KNOWLES, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


recognized in the filling of drinking 
water tanks in polluted areas, and the 
transportation across the boundary of 
persons infected in this way. 

The commission has now undertaken 
the investigation of the second question 
under the reference: 


“In what way or manner . . is 
it possible and advisable to remedy or 
prevent the pollution of these waters, 
and by what means or arrangement can 
the proper construction or operation of 
remedial or preventive works, or a sys- 
tem or method of rendering these wa- 
ters sanitary and suitable for domestic 
and other uses be best secured and 
maintained in order to insure the ade- 
quate protection and development of all 
interests involved on both sides of the 
Doundany 2a. 5, 2 


Of especial interest at this time is the 
concluding paragraph of the report. 
After commenting on the general co- 
operation encountered on both sides of 
the line, and the entire absence of any 
effort to interfere with, to restrict, or 
to thwart its investigations, the commis- 
sion says: 


“All this, we respectfully submit, indi- 
cates not alone a possible complete and 
unanimous agreement as to the final con- 
clusions and recommendations of the 
commission under this reference, but it 
is also a splendid tribute to the genius 
and progressive international statesman- 
ship of two great English-speaking na- 
tions of the world in thus providing a 
means that, under actual experience is 
proving practical and efficient, for the 
judicial settlement of great international 
questions involving treaty obligations or 
the rights and interests, as well as the 
health, of their respective peoples.” 


The second notable contribution to 
this subject which has recently appeared 
is the Report of the Metropolitan Sew- 
erage Commission of New York—a 
quarto volume of over 750 pages. 

From the enormous amount of ma- 
terial presented by the commission and 
the reports of the experts which it called 


_to its assistance from New York, Mass- 


achusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
England, Ireland, and Germany, it is 
difficult to select the most striking fea- 
tures. Probably the most important fea- 
ture, however, from the point of view of 
the influence of the report on engineer- 
ing and sanitary opinion, is the universal 
agreement by the commission and all of 
its experts that, “in disposing of the 
sewage, the digestive capacity of the 
water for sewage matters should be 
utilized to the fullest extent compatible 
with a due regard to public health and 
welfare.” 


Sanitary engineers have for a long 
time recognized that oxygen, with which 
unpolluted waters are normally saturat- 
ed, affords a means of oxidizing a limit- 
ed quantity of organic matter without 
nuisance, and that “disposal by dilution” 
is a scientific method of disposal as satis- 
factory in the circumstances to which 
it is adapted, as the most elaborate and 
expensive methods of treatment in the 
circumstances to which they are adapted. 

Nevertheless, there has been a con- 
tinuous conflict between this reasonable 
view and that of academicians and some 
medical officers of health, on the one 
hand, who hold that all water must be 
retained in its state of pristine purity, 
no matter at what cost; and that of a 
few extremists, on the other hand, who, 
in particular cases, have taken the po- 
sition that the removal of human wastes 
was the highest use of drainage chan- 
nels, and that no attention should be 
paid to any other considerations. 


‘T HERE seems no good reason why 

the report of this commission, backed 
by opinions of the notable array of rec- 
ognized international experts who have 
been called into consultation on this sub- 
ject, should not forever dispose of these 
extreme views and insure acceptance of 
the moderate and reasonable view. But 
from other points of view this report 
is of interest. First, the many who are 
interested in the great civic problems 
of the New York Metropolitan District 
will wish to study the practical value of 
the commission’s recommendations. 

The commission believes that the en- 
tire district whose natural drainage is 
directly tributary to New York harbor, 
embracing about 700 square miles in 
New York and New Jersey, should be 
treated as a unit. Three years were de- 
voted to the collection of data relating 
to this entire district. But the failure 
of attempts made by the state of New 
York to secure co-operation from the 
state of New Jersey, necessitated the 
commission’s confining its later work to 
the planning of main drainage and sew- 
age disposal for New York city alone. 

Even this delimiting of the problem 
required the provision of facilities for 
an estimated population, in 1940, of 
9,000.000 and for a total average sew- 
age flow at that time of one and one- 
third billion gallons daily—equivalent to 
a stream 10 feet deep and nearly 50 feet 
wide, flowing at the rate of three miles 
an hour. 

The commission studied various plans 
involving the collection of all the sew- 
age from the whole city at a single point 
for disposal. These plans were rejected, 
however, either as impractical or be- 
cause of excessive cost—estimated for 
certain of the projects as $140,000.000 
to $160,000,000. But the commission. 
with the approval of the experts. has 
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recommended a general scheme which 
may be outlined as follows: 

1. The division of, New York city into 
four principal drainage sections—the 
Lower East River and Hudson Bay 
division; the Upper East River and 
Harlem division; the Jamaica Bay di- 
vision; and the Richmond Division. 

2. The solution proposed for the Low- 
er East River and Bay division contem- 
plates the carriage of 200 million gal- 
lons of sewage a day from the territory 
tributary to the Lower East River to an 
artificial island to be built three miles 
off the shore of Coney Island. The rest 
of the sewage would be passed through 
grit chambers and screens and discharg- 
ed through a number of outlets at the 
bottom of the neighboring channels well 
out from shore. 

3. In the Upper East River and Har- 
lem division, it is proposed to carry part 
of the sewage to Ward’s Island for treat- 
ment in settling basins (perhaps later, 
filter beds) and to discharge the re- 
mainder, after passage through grit 
chambers and screens, into the neighbor- 
ing channels. 

4. For the eastern part of the Jamaica 
Bay division it is proposed to deliver 
the sewage to a treatment plant, includ- 
ing settling tanks, sprinkling filters and 
settling basins at Jo Cos Marsh; for 
the western part, the sewage is either 
to be carried to a similar treatment plant 
on Barren Island, or else delivered into 
the lower East River and Bay system 
and so carried to the proposed artificial 
outlet island. 

5. The total estimated cost of these 
works is about $45,000,000, of which 
about $10,000,000 is to be expended at 
once. Most of the remaining expendi- 
ture will doubtless be required by 1925. 

6. A special commission is recom- 
mended to take charge of the construc- 
tion and administration of the proposed 
works in New York. 

7. It is recommended that an inter- 
state supervisory commission be estab- 
lished by acts of the Legislatures of 
New York and New Jersey, these acts 
to be confirmed by Congress. This com- 
mission should prepare and enforce gen- 
eral standards of cleanness for the har- 
bor waters. 


MPHASIS is laid on the general 
civic and social value of a clean har- 
bor, particularly in the report of Dr. Gil- 
bert J. Fowler of Manchester, England: 


“But even more important than the 
direct and obvious ways in which the 
public health is affected by the polluted 
condition of the harbor waters is the 
practically unconscious lowering of that 
sense of decency and cleanliness of liv- 
ing which must. be maintained if the 
efforts of social reformers are to have 
any serious result. 

“Crowds of people from the poorer 
quarters of New York throng the recre- 
ation piers and pleasure drives on the 
water front. If it is obvious to them 
that those in authority, who have the 
power, are yet unconcerned to abate un- 
cleanly surroundings, the already not 
inconsiderable effort required to main- 
tain a decent spot of home life in a mean 
environment will be rendered even hard- 
er to achieve.” 


SUMMARY OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL CONDITIONS IN 


TWELVE STATES 


In CONNECTION with Mr, Knowles’ 
review of the Metropolitan Sewage 
Commission’s findings on sewage pol- 
lution in New York, it may be interest- 
ing to quote from the reports on stream 
and lake pollution in twelve states pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Journal 
of Public Health. 

These states are scattered from Maine 
to California and represent all varieties 
of communities, from an old industrial 
state like Massachusetts to a newly set- 
tled rural state like Montana. The prob- 
lem in the first is, largely, the disposal 
of excessive waste from factories in 
such a way as to prevent nuisance with- 


out hampering industry; the problem in_ 


the second is, how to provide for the 
future growth of communities which 
are not as yet large enough to make 
stream pollution an acute question. 
Certain of these states have peculiar 
difficulties to face. Thus, Louisiana 
must dispose of quantities of waste from 
sugar refineries. Bayou Teche, for in- 
stance, has twenty large refineries, and 
it is estimated that the waste water from 
these plants carries no less than 450,000 
pounds of sugar each season, far too 
much for natural purification to dis- 


pose of, The result is, that the noxious 
odors of decomposition are almost un- 
bearable at times. 

Kansas is faced with the problem ot 
getting rid of very troublesome waste 
from her creameries. Virginia finds her 
greatest danger in the pollution of her 
oyster beds in Hampton Roads and along 
the Potomac. Illinois complains especi- 
ally of the sewage from towns north 
of Chicago, which is discharged into 
the lake; and Indiana, of the same sort 
of pollution by towns east of Chicago. 
In the Indiana towns it has been found 
that while the intake is never farther 
than three thousand feet from shore 


the sewage passes out as much as a mile 


from shore. 

The worst conditions are found in 
some of the older communities which 
have failed to keep up with the march 
of time. Of these Maryland is a con- 
spicuous instance. Robert B. Morse, of 
the State Board of Health says that 
much unsafe water is still used for 
drinking; that very little effective puri- 
fication is to be found, and private wells 
are still in general use. Sewerage sys- 
tems are generally incomplete, even 
Baltimore’s will not be finished for sev- 


TWO HEALTH EXHIBITS AT THE ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 


LECTRIC devices made 


these exhibits 


especially striking. The trail of the 


“deadly house-fly” from refuse-heap to dining-room, is illustrated in the upper 


picture, as the insects actually move along. 


| N the miniature bedrooms shown below, dolls are tucked away for the night. Tiny 


puffs of smoke issue from the dolls’ nostrils, like breath in frosty air. 


In the 


room with open windows the air remains unchanged; in the other, where windows 


are closed, the air soon grew cloudy. 


The exhibit preaches the gospel of fresh air. 


, 


_ General 


_ eral years. 


a tically constant 
_ preceding 1911, and which is from twice 


Health 


The result of a short-sight- 
ed, penny-wise policy on the part of 
public ofhcials can be seen in the typhoid 
mortality of Maryland, which was prac- 
for the twenty years 


to four times as great as in New Eng- 
land, New York, or New Jersey. 


OME RECENT REPORTS ON 
RADIUM 


THE RADIUM TREATMENT of can- 
cer is now just nine years old, for it is 


“nine years since the Laboratoire biolo- 
gique de radium, in Paris, began this 


work in close connection with the labora- 
tory of the Curies. Later, other coun- 
tries took it up, some of them with larg- 
er quantities than were available in 


Paris, the home of radium. The French, 
‘aaturally, went at the work with great 
enthusiasm, the Germans and Austrians 


more conservatively, and the English, 
apparently with little enthusiasm; but it 
is interesting to note that the reports 
from all four countries, made by investi- 
gators independently of each other, come 
to practically the same conclusion. 

Dr. H. H. Janeway, recently of the 
Memorial Hospital in New 
York, has recently published a paper 
giving a general review of the work on 
radium in cancer in these European 
countries. 

To take Paris first, the report con- 
cludes that radium is undeniably de- 


structive to malignant growths, which 


seem specially susceptible to its influ- 
ence, while normal tissue can allow the 
rays to pass through without suffering 
any injury. In cancer of the skin, where 
there is no obstruction to the rays, this 
treatment seems to be superior to any 
other, but in deeper seated growths its 
action is not complete enough to warrant 
its use where operation is possible. 
Therefore, all operable cancers, ex- 
cept skin cancers, should be removed at 
once; in the inoperable, radium may be 


used to lessen pain and to cause the 


growth to shrink, thus prolonging life. 
There are even isolated instances of ap- 
parent cures in some of the inoperable 
cases. i 

The Radium Institute of London owns 
more radium than any other one institu- 
tion—4 grams, or 60 grains. Their use 


of this substance is too recent to admit 


of their reporting cures, for the three 
year limit has not yet expired. On the 
whole, the ‘English conclusions are like 


_the French; they, too, report apparent 


cures in a few instances of deep-seated 
cancer, such as those of the uterus and 
rectum. 

Vienna’s radium institute has a gram 
and a half of radium. They also find 
that in cancer of the skin this is the 
best possible treatment. They cannot 
report any cures in cancer of the uterus. 


_ of which they have treated nine cases: 


steady retrogression in 


and in only three among fifty-three of 
cancer of other organs, was there a 
the growth. 
Eleven, however, were decidedly improv- 


_ ed by the treatment. 


The Samaritan Hospital in Heidel- 
berg has only a tiny quantity of radium. 
20 milligrams, a little less than a third 
of a grain; but with this amount 130 
cases have been treated. Caan. who 


writes the report, considers it an im- 
portant agent in the fight against malig- 
nant disease, but believes that it should 
never be used instead of the knife ex- 
cept in skin cancer. He has found it to 
exert a favorable influence upon about 
50 per cent of his cases, and the same 


success has attended his use of the radio- 


active mesothorium and thorium X. 

Dr. Janeway points out that each re- 
port justifies the statement that radium 
exerts a destructive action on the ma- 
jority of cancers, but that this action 
never reaches to the more distant ex- 
tensions of its deeper and more serious 
forms. Indeed, the more distant parts 
may even be stimulated to greater growth 
and the same effect may be caused by 
the use of rays which are too weak. 

So far then as present methods of 
using radium are concerned, all users of 


it seem agreed that no operable cancer, 


except of the skin, should be treated by 
radium in preference to surgery. 
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LOGAN PRIZE POSTER 


This design, by Paul Green, won first 
prize ($50) in the competition for 
the public health exhibit at 
the Chicago City Club. 


UBLIC HEALTH EXHIBITS 
p IN ILLINOIS 


“A HEATLH EXHIBIT that can secure 
front page newspaper space and double 
column headlines in these days of big 
events must be a big event in itself.” 

This is the verdict that the American 
Food Journal passed upon the Illinois 
State Board of Health Exhibit at the 
recent state fair in Springfield. For 
originality, importance and general at- 
tractiveness the display of health facts 
in this exhibit was made a subject of 
comment from pulpit and school practi- 
cally throughout the state. Emphasis 
was laid on the attractive aspects of pub- 
lic health and on the possibilities of 
solving such practical problems as pure 
wells, pure atmosphere, infant death- 
rates and the deadly house-fly. An ex- 
hibit which attracted special attention 
was that of the breathing dolls, illus- 
trated on the opposite page. 
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Another important health exhibit in 
the same state is that of the Public 
Health Committee of the Chicago City 
Club. This exhibit will be displayed at 
the City Club for six weeks, demon- 
strating the mighty task facing health 
agencies of that city. The exhibit in- 
cludes work now carried on in infant 
welfare, school hygiene, tuberculosis, 
food, patent medicines and _ environ- 
mental conditions, and also shows the 
need of greater activity in these fields 
as well as in the scope of health admin- 
istration and control of contagious dis- 
eases. 

It practically fills all six floors of the 
City Club building. Noonday confer- 
ences and evening lectures are included 
in the exhibit program. 


THE ATLANTA MEETING 


The most important session of the 
first southern tuberculosis conference, 
recently held at Atlanta, was that de- 
voted to the subject of tuberculosis 
among Negroes. Dr. W. S. Rankin, 
secretary of the North Carolina State 
Board of Health, discussed the menace 
of tuberculous Negroes to the com- 
munity. 

The community’s duty, Dr. Charles 
R. Minor pointed out, includes educa- 
tion and hospital and home care of the 
colored consumptive. Dr. William A. 
Harris, a colored physician from Savan- 
nah, told of his pioneer experiences in 
solving this problem of educating the 
Negro on the subject of tuberculosis. 
With an equipment prepared by himself 
he. was lecturing among the Negro 
churches of his city and vicinity. 

The consensus of opinion was that 
though the problem was a very serious 
one it was not hopeless and that with 
the co-operation, inspiration, and leader- 
ship of white people, the Negroes could 
themselves carry on thorough campaigns 
of education and activity against this 
disease. 


DENVER DAIRIES 


Special efforts have been made by the 
Denver Department of Health, during 
the past year, to secure more sanitary 
buildings. Six milk producers have 
agreed to build new milk-houses alto- 
gether, and three to remodel their stables 
and put in cement floors. To secure a 
milk license all dairies must score at 
least sixty-five out of a hundred. The 
rating of any dairy may be had at the 
department by call or telephone. 


THIRSTY TRAVELERS: NOTE 


The Minnesota State Board of Health 
recently investigated the drinking water 
supplied on trains of railroads in that 
state. It is reported that of the sixty- 
one sources from which railroads draw 
their water, only twenty-nine were found 
satisfactory; thirty-two were liable to 
pollution; and in seventeen analyses, the 
water showed that pollution had actu- 
ally taken place. 


A NEW VARIETY 


The central decoration, last Christ- 
mas, in an English hospital for tubercu- 
lous. children, was a large ‘teddy-bear 
with the inscription: 

“The T. B.. we prefer.” 


CIVICS 


RSE J 
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Harkness, 
ist for 


cartoon- 
the exhibit 


HE first civic milestone reached by 

Springfield was the adoption of com- 
mission government. The second, quite 
aS important, was the Springfield survey. 
All factions will look back to it for many 
a day, and it marks such important be- 
ginnings for the city that few will look 
further back. Five or six years hence 
people will be working on public policies 
that began in the recommendations of 
the various booths in the state armory 
where an exhibition made the findings 
of the survey graphic and interesting, 
the exhibition running for the ten days 
prior to December 2. People will half- 
consciously see this show in their minds’ 
eye when they say the word “Spring- 
field” for every main phase of the city’s 
life was here represented. People think 
in pictures and remember in pictures far 
more than they know. For most every 
noun, a half-conscious picture lifts its 
head in the brain. Thought is a kind 
of picture-writing in the air. 

The visitor at the exhibition felt a 
gala effect, for the busy little theater 
blocked his way at once. Perhaps a 
play was going on, pointing a social 
moral with the simplicity of a school 
dialogue but with a charming setting 
and winning little actors. 

In the exhibit booths were card- 
board panels lettered in a style plainly 
read, and cleverly illustrated. The whole 
arrav was made interesting on closer 

*An interpretive article on the Spring- 
field survey as a whole, which is regarded 
as setting a new standard of survey work, 
will be published in a later issue —EprTor. 
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Father Springfield 
in the Mirror 


SURVEY AND, EXHIBITION OF 
SPRINGFIELD, 
RECTION OF (RU SSB Rac 
KOUNDA TION, Wi hh eCew: 
AND NATIONAL CO-OPERATION! 


ILL., UNDER DI- 


Vachel Lindsay 


view by many mechanical devices, 
elaborated by the city’s best amateur 
artists and mechanics. There was the 
ground plan in relief of the Enos school 
yard—laid out with much play-appara- 
tus; the peep-show which showed the 
school-room empty at night, then filled 
with a social center gathering; a row 
of charmingly wrought little card-board 
street-buildings—the dance hall, the 
saloon, the “furnished rooms” building, 
the vaudeville house, and the movie 
emporium all lit up while the cardboard 
church and school-buildings were dark. 
Then there was the model-dairy-farm in 


miniature and the bad-farm. There was | 


the photograph of the jail bull pen that 
lifted up and showed what was, per- 


haps, the most interesting peep-show of | 


all, a picture of a farm where the man 
arrested was working out his penance, 
and perhaps his salvation, under human 


conditions—and a pretty little farm it © 


was. There were many other devices. 
The booths were made human by loud 


~explainers, soft-voiced explainers, but al- 


ways well-known explainers—politicians 
of the old school and the new, society 
ladies, religious ladies, miners, Social- 


ists, near-Socialists, stand-patters, law-. 


yers, physicians, preachers. They all 
interlarded their hobbies as they barked 
—or murmured away—for they were 
very properly placed in front of placards 
where they would have a chance so to 
do. 

Going down toward the moving-pic- 
ture show one passed the various sub- 
divisions under the general heads of 
schools, recreation, housing, mental 
hygiene and health. And the children 
were playing games in one enclosure 
under the leadership of the director of 
play, and the boys in two booths were 
at their manual-training. 

The motion-picture theater at the end 
of the armory was in operation when- 
ever the other theater was tired. Twenty 
different uplift films were shown in the 
course of the week. 

Coming back down the other aisle one 
lingered to hear barkers in the booths 
talking of charities, the correctional sys- 
tem, county and city government and 
industrial conditions, and the domestic 
science girls had their little section. 
Then there was the summary booth. 
where the whole argument was re- 
viewed. |, 

Practically every organizable element 
in the city was brought to the show at 


PLAYHOUSE ~ 


REAL PLAYS 10 DRIVE HOME SUCIAL FACTS 


Plays dealing with social problems in Springfield were produced in a playhouse 


within the exhibition. 
formances. 


hy Hilda Smith. 


Each had several casts so as to make possible frequent per- 
In the scene above the workingman had lost his job. His wife found 
work, but the home had suffered and the boy ran wild. 


This playlet was written 
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} FOR PURE MILK 

i ; 
Miniature 

model of good 

and bad dairy 

farms showed 


| 
i how the chain 
of milk supply 
‘| is not stronger 
‘| than its weakest 
link. Models 


prepared by the 


|| state Depart- 
ment of Health. 


its set time. For instance the Catholic 
Church came one evening with many of 
its leaders. Various societies ate at the 
appointed noon or evening in the coffee 
house or committee room. The schools, 
public and parochial, came in relays, 
with their teachers. There was never a 
jam, never a bad day. 
A question and answer box was con- 
ducted in the Illinois State Register. 
The Journal played up special topics of 
interest to different types of people. 
The Evening News ran social welfare 
stories. The Record co-operated too. 
The publicity was adequate—and most 
every thinking, arguing person in 
Springfield has seen, thought, and 
argued about the show. It has been a 
pleasant open forum. Each type of opin- 
ion has had its chance in the booths or 
in front of them. 
The most-tontradictory factions in the 
town were represented at the explain- 
ers’ dinner the last evening. There as- 
sembled here people destined to take op- 
posite sides in many a future argument 
or political campaign. If there was as 
much faculty for co-operation among 
‘hostiles in the whole nation of Mexico, 
as there was under that arsenal roof, 
there would have been a government 
_ down there some time back. This spirit 

of co-operation showed itself early in 
the survey and was not confined to the 
local workers—residents of Springfield. 

Under the general direction of Shelby 
M. Harrison, director of the Department 
of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, seven departments of 
_ the Sage Foundation together with five 
other national organizations working 
_ for better social conditions throughout 
_ the country and several state organiza- 
tions joined in the survey and the ex- 
hibition. Among them were: American 
_ Association of Societies for Organizing 
_ Charity, National Association for the 
~Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 

National Committee for Mental Hy- 
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eps In Milk Production and Marketing are either 


CORT RRS 


\ Steps onthe Road to Trouble 


Tee Mike Chain 


Not stronger than its weakest link 


giene, National Housing Association, 
United States Public Health Service, IIl- 
inois State Department of Health, Iil- 
inois Water Survey, Illinois Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, and 
Illinois State Food Commission. The 
Russell Sage Foundation departments 
included: Charity Organization Depart- 
ment, Department of Recreation, Divi- 
sion of Education, Department of Child 
Helping, Division of Statistics, the Com- 
mittee on Women’s Work, and the De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits. 
The survey comprised nine main di- 
visions, which, with the directors in each 
case were as follows: The Public Schools 


PANEL LN SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


of Springfield, Leonard P. Ayres; Recre- 
ation, Lee F. Hanmer and Clarence A. 
Perry; Charities, Francis H. McLean; 
Public Health, Franz Schneider, Jr.; 
The Correctional System, Zenas L. Pot- 
ter; City and County Administration, 
D. O. Decker; Industrial Conditions, 
Louise C. Odencrantz and Zenas L. Pot- 
ter; Care of Mental Defectives, the In- 
sane, and Alcoholics, Walter L. Tread- 
way, M.D.; and Housing, John Ihlder. 
The field work on the investigations was 
done early last spring and summer. 

The exhibition was under the general 
direction of E. G. Routzahn with Mary 
Swain Routzahn, as field director in 
charge. Walter Storey was director of 
exhibit construction. Work on the ex- 
hibition was started in the early autumn, 
and the doors of the armory opened on 
November 23. 

In addition to the exhibition the 
Springfield survey utilized other ave- 
nues for bringing its findings to the 
public notice. The daily papers were 
used, also pamphlet reports and public 
addresses. Four pamphlets reporting on 
as many divisions of the survey are al- 
ready in circulation, and it is announced 
that the remaining five will be forth- 
coming soon. 

The survey in all its various features 
has not only been liberally supported in 
a financial way in Springfield (more 
than $9,000 having been raised for the 
undertaking), but numerous committees 
of representative citizens have given 
liberally of their time and thought. The 
chairman of the general survey com- 
mittee was Senator Logan Hay, and 
chairman of the exhibition executive 
committee, Robert C. Lanphier. 

The Armory—with its subtly-toned, 
neatly painted wall-boards and_ its 
bright-faced explainers gave us a crude 
picture of our capital, perhaps—when 
we compare it to the fairy city of which 
every patriot dreams, but it was a clean- 
cut practical working picture, infinitely 
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“Greenwich Village” sounds placidly rural but it is just as 
much a part of Manhattan as the brightest spot on Broadway. 
The homelike architecture around Washington Square is a 
trace of the good old days when builders sought no great 
heights in order to catch a few rays of the sun. 

A little booklet setting forth the charm of Greenwich Vil- 
lage as a place of residence has recently been issued by the 


better than the visual memory of shambl- 
ing loafers and petitioners and sad 
architecture and smoke, that makes the 
city hall, or the weary decayed gentility 
homes of some of our old residence 
streets. These meant Springfield to us 
—in days gone by. 

I at least feel that the picture of this 
survey show will remain in the minds of 
the citizens as the general concept to- 
ward which they are all going. 

The spirit of that final dinner, with 
its new leaders springing up, and its 
sober resolution will probably abide. 
We have the serious expectation that 
henceforth Springfield’s graver rank 
and file and leading citizens of whatever 
party are enlisted for steady lifetime 
tasks, each in his chosen place. 


OWN PLANNING FORCES IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE RECENT appointment of an 
advisory commission on city planning by 
the New York City Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment brings another fac- 
tor into the strong alignment of forces 
which the board has set at work. The 
city planning committee of the board it- 
self consists of George McAneny, presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, as chair- 
man, and the five borough presidents. 

This committee is designed to corre- 
late the work of the municipal agencies 
which have to do with the physical de- 
velopments of the city. It will also, con- 
sider plans for specific local improve- 
ments presented by the borough authori- 
ties and it is collecting data essential to 
an estimate of future growth and re- 
quirements of the metropolitan district. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Heights of Buildings Com- 
mission, appointed by the board in 1913, 
the board has, as reported in THE Sur- 
vey for November 14, appointed an ad- 
visory commission to recommend build- 
ing districts and appropriate regulations 
to be enforced therein. The chairman 
of this commission is Edward M. Bas- 


«A Village Within a City ~ 


sett, who was chairman of the Heights 
of Buildings Commission, The advis- 
ory commission on city planning con- 
sists of Charles D. Norton, chairman, 
and a score of public-spirited citizens. 

The staff of the committee of the 
board serves also as the staff of the two 
advisory commissions. Thus duplica- 
tion of work is avoided and the entire 
work of developing a city plan co-or- 
dinated. This staff includes Robert H. 
Whitten as. secretary, and George B. 
Ford as consultant. Nelson P. Lewis 
and other municipal engineers form a 
consulting technical staff. 

In selecting Charles D. Norton, vice- 
president of the First National Bank, the 
advisory commission has availed itself 
of_a chairman who was identified with 
the largest American undertaking of 
this sort, the plan of Chicago, prepared 
under the auspices of the Commercial 
Club of that city by Daniel H. Burnham. 

As president of the Merchants’ Club 
of Chicago, Mr. Norton proposed that 
each one of the fifty members raise $1,- 
000 toward the expenses of providing a 
city plan. In the midst of this effort the 
Merchants’ Club became consolidated 
with the Commercial Club and Mr. Nor- 
ton served as chairman of the city plan- 
ning committee of that organization, 
which came out of the work. 

Mr. Norton’s interest in city planning 
began when he was made chairman of a 
committee of his college class to provide 
at one of its reunions a suitable gift to 


Amherst. The gift was a plan for the 
arrangement and improvement of the 
campus. 


IN PASADENA 


SoME TIME ago in Pasadena, Cal., 
an unsightly shack was erected on one 
of the prominent corners of a fine resi- 
dence district and rented to a fruit ven- 
der. Residents of the district in alarm 
began agitation to save the other two 
corners. 


| NOUR CORNERS COMPETITION 


People’s Institute, as a part of the Chelsea-Greenwich activi- 
ties of the organization. 
village entrapped within a city,” contains a number of attrac- 
tive illustrations and touches upon the part Greenwich has 
played in history, literature, and art. 
few useful facts as to rents, schools, accessibility, and other 
points which the prospective resident will be glad to know. 


It tells of the “whimsicality of a 


There are also not a 


Out of this grew a competition, held ¢ 
under the auspices of Throop College of | 
Technology, Pasadena, for designs show- 


ing how to handle four corners. A 
number of architects, landscape archi- 
tects, and artists participated. 

First prize was awarded to Paul R. 
Williams, Los Angeles; second prize 
to the Cook-Rankin-Wyckoff Company, 
landscape architects, Los Angeles; and 
third prize to Porter W. Dorr and A. J. 
Scholtes of Boston. : 

The winning design showed one cor- 
ner devoted to a trading center, with 


stores set back from the street and de- % 


livery wagons relegated to the rear, A 
second corner was devoted to an apart- 
ment house, with front lawn and rear 
playgrounds and flower. gardens. A 


neighborhood church and community | 


house were shown on a third corner, 
and a fourth corner was given up to a 


small park and an automobile -fire-en- — 


gine house. 


CIVIC EXHIBIT LOST 


One of the British ships sunk by the | 


German cruiser Emden was the Clan 
Grant on its way to Madras, its cargo 


including the city and town planning ex- _ 


hibition collected and arranged by Prof. 
Patrick Geddes of Edinburgh. The be- 
ginnings of this exhibition were display- 


ed at the Town Planning Conference in — 


London in 1910. It was shown at the 
conference in Ghent in 1913, and this 
last summer in Dublin, and plans for a 
tour of India had been made. The col- 
lection included many plans, photo- 
graphs and other material from Ameri- 
can cities, and the co-operation of 
American town builders has been asked 
in replacing some of the losses. 


H. V. Lanchester, of London, has been 
made chairman of an emergency com- 


mittee which is trying to get another 
collection together. Correspondence 
may also be addressed directly to Pro- 
fessor Geddes, care of The Governor, 
Madras City. Madras, India. 


= 
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practically all 


educational forces 
work throughout the civilized world dur- 


capital. 


Perkins went on to tell 
_ Civic Federation, 


INDUSTRY 


DUCATION AS A BOOMERANG: THE MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


“You CANNOT spend a million 
dollars educating the youth without hav- 


ing a million questions to answer from 


the man; and J, for one, believe that 
the questions crowding 
for solution today are thus crowding be- 
cause of the culmination of the various 
that have been at 


ing the last half century.” 


With this introduction, George W. 
the National 
at its fifteenth an- 
nual meeting held in New York city De- 


cember 4 and 5, that the basic cause of 


industrial unrest—the demand for change 


in the economic  superstructure—is 
“strangely enough” traceable largely, if 
indirectly, to the men _ who represent 
Mr. Perkins intimated that the 
results of supplying the laboring man 
with food for thought had been sur- 


prising to some of the philanthropists 


who had given freely of libraries and 
schools. He said: 


“My deliberate judgment is that many 


of the difficulties that today stand in the 


way of a solution of the problems ex- 
isting between capital and labor lie in the 
fact that the men who represent capital 


do not think deeply enough on the prob- 


changes that have 
foundation of the 


lem to realize the 
been made in the 


question. This being so, they cannot see 


or stand for the changes that must take 
place in the superstructure. Herein lies 
one of the chief difficulties in arriving 
at the worker’s fair share. 

“Strangely enough, many of these 
foundation changes have actually been 
brought about by these very men them- 


selves, who today apparently are unable 


to see the changes. For‘ instance, we 
pride ourselves in this country on uni- 
versal education. This has been 
brought about through contributions 
from the state and contributions from 
men of capital. For years it has been 
the custom in this country for men who 
have acquired fortunes to give freely to 
some educational cause. 
“Now, have these men 
thought of what their investment-in the 
educational plant was to do, what kind 
of a product it was to turn out, what kind 
of a dividend it was going to pay? I 
very much doubt it, for if they had 
thought of it seriously, intelligently, they 
would know that there was only one 


kind of dividend they could get from an 


educational plant, 


namely, minds that 
were trained to think better, more log- 
ically, more accurately, more independ- 
ently. Every year we are turning out 
more and more of such minds and they 
are grappling with our problems; yet a 


; . 


seriously 


large percentage of the men who made 
it possible for these educational plants 
to turn out such minds are today bitterly 
complaining because of the questions be- 
ing raised and the problems being crowd- 
ed for solution by these very minds... . 

“The problem of the worker's fair 
share goes hand in hand with the gov- 
ernmental questions that are up for 
solution today, for it, too, is the product 
of our educational system. For instance, 
I firmly believe that we never can settle 
the wage question, the question of com- 
pensation for labor performed, or set- 
tle the strike question and whether or 
not there shall be strikes, by merely 
raising wages from time to time. 

“Before laboring men _ had the ad- 
vantages of our broad educational sys- 
tem, before they could think well, could 
reason well, they approached the subject 
of wages about like this: ‘We are get- 
ting $2.00 a day. We would like $2.25 
a day and we are going to strike for it.’ 
And they did. When they got it, the 
$2.25 looked good. for a while and then 
they struck again in the same way for 
$2.50. 

“Then the product of education and 
intercommunication began to get in its 
work, and now we have before us con- 
stantly demands for increases in wages, 
brought about because the laboring man 
feels that his wage, whatever it may be 
—whether it be $2.00 or $5.00—is not 
his fair proportion of the earnings of 
the business in which he is engaged. 
He sees it flourishing and prospering 
continually; sees by many outward signs 
that the men who own the business are 
living better each year and getting rich- 
er each year; and nowadays when he 
strikes, it is for what he regards as a 
fairer proportion of the earnings of the 
business in which he is engaged. A 
higher order of intelligence is at work 
on the problem. This being so, no ar- 
bitrary dollar and cent increase will ever 
satisfy him, for he is striking for a 
principle that he has thought out and 
reasoned out. Believing these condi- 
tions to be the basic ones, I was led a 
number of years ago to the conviction 
that we must adopt profit sharing in 
connection with wages as a method of 
getting at the worker’s fair share. 

“By profit sharing I do not mean 
bonus giving or anything that smacks 
of gratuities or philanthropy. I believe 
in real, genuine profit sharing by which 
employes become partners; by which a 
given concern makes a complete state- 
ment of its transactions, annually, show- 
ing its profits or losses, its output and all 
other factors entering into the success 
or failure of its business, and in this 
way permits labor and the public to know 


what the business is doing. I believe 
that wherever possible the general 
method of compensating the worker 
should be as follows: Say to the em- 
ploye: ‘It takes so much money to pay 
the fixed charges of this business for a 
year. You receive your wages as com- 
pensation for helping to earn the afore- 
said fixed charges. If, at the end of the 
year, said fixed charges are earned and 
anything is earned over and above them, 
then in addition to your wages you will 
receive a percentage of said surplus of 
earnings.’ 

“In certain corporations with which | 
have been connected where this plan 
has been tried for a number of years, 
it has worked admirably, greatly mini- 
mizing the friction that has heretofore 
existed between capital and labor, mini- 
mizing the strike menace te almost 
nothing, improving efficiency to a very 
marked degree, and making capitalists 
out of wage earners.” 


Mr. Perkins went on to give at some 
length his interesting industrial creed, 
in the course of which he upheld trusts, 
when properly supervised by the govern- 
ment, and attacked competitive methods 
of business as cutthroat and ruthless. 

William R. Willcox, chairman of the 
Welfare Department, did not think 
profit-sharing had worked out well in 
practice. “Not one of the so-called 
profit-sharing plans in this country has 
been unqualifiedly successful,” said he. 
“Generally speaking, it is successful 
with foremen and superintendents, but 
as a rule does not reach the working- 
men who need it most as a supplement 
to their income.” 

The report of the committee appoint- 
ed to make a preliminary investigation 
of socal insurance abroad was severely 
critical of the English plan as at present 
worked out. It was submitted by the 
chairman, J. W. Sullivan, who said in 
conclusion : 


“When any plan for compulsory so- 
cial insurance is proposed in the United 
States which disposes of the difficulties 
presented by immigration and the lack 
of labor exchanges, it will be time 
enough to dwell on the remaining ob- 
stacles to the system. 

“We should resist any spirit of impa- 
tience in America to copy these doubt- 
ful experiments; but should urge a policy 
of watchful waiting until their results 
become certain.” 


George W. Perkins, president of the 
International Cigar Makers’ Union 
(who, as Governor Glynn, acting chair- 
man, pointed out, was not to be confused 
with the George W. Perkins already 
quoted) was to have spoken on the 
relation of the state and the trade unions 
to the question of social insurance. In- 
stead, he sent a letter in which, while 
favoring certain forms of social insur- 
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ance, he opposed having any of the eco- 
nomic activities of the union “chained 
to the police power of the state.” 

After referring to the “enormous” 
overhead charges of state insurance and 
to the union method of handling out-of- 
work, sickness, and death benefits as 
being most economically conducted, Mr. 
Perkins proposed that where the state 
attempts social insurance, it should col- 
lect the funds by taxation and leave the 
administrative features entirely in the 
hands of the labor organizations, which 
should in turn, where they have not al- 
ready done so, be compelled to place 
their finances upon a substantial basis. 

“T don’t for a moment want to be 
understood,’ said Mr. Perkins, “as lim- 
iting this insurance to members only, 
By long experience in this line of ac- 
tivity the trade union movement has de- 
veloped an efficiency which will enable 
them to successfully carry out a com- 
prehensive plan of insurance covering 
all, whether organized or not, engaged 
in a given trade. 

“This may seem at first to be an illu- 
sionary proposition, but . let me re- 
mind you that the national banking sys- 
tem is predicated upon a similar founda- 
tion. The government selects a certain 
number of national banks as its agents 
and permits them to not only govern 
but practically control the currency.” 

In a five-hour debate on the subject of 
government ownership, which was cham- 
pioned by Frederic C. Howe, and op- 
posed by a trade unionist on the ground 
that the government was the “shabbiest 
of all employers,” Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks took a middle ground. 

“We need identical systems of cost 
accounting,” said he, “so that we may 
judge between the private enterprise 
and the same enterprise under govern- 
ment control. On the basis of present 
meagre knowledge I am opposed to the 
state doing some of these things.” 

Mr. Sullivan, who also presented the 
report on social insurance, charged, in 
summing up his opposition to such own- 
ership, that it substituted for trade 
union principles a “one-sided dictation 
which strips labor of independent ac- 
tion in its own behalf.” “Further- 
more,’ said Mr. Sullivan, “whatever is 
to be said of contests over wages or 
the social unrest, it is usually a fact 
that American employes regard their 
employers as friends for whose rights 
they will contend as they would their 
own, and if municipalism is to be built 
up on abuse of the employer. and de- 
priving hun of any of his just rights it 
today stands small show of success.” 

In his opening address, President Seth 
Low, who was recently appointed chair- 
man of President Wilson’s commission 
to settle disputes in Colorado, referred 
to the recurring disorder there as re- 
flecting economic conditions that are 
essentially unsound. “Back of all this 
disorder, no doubt, is the effort of the 
miners’ union to become more powerful 
in controlling work in the mines,’ he 
said. “But the motive of laboring men 
for forming such unions is not primarily 
a desire for power; it is primarily a de- 
sire to improve the conditions of life 
and work of the working men. If, then, 
economic conditions are unsound, so 


that the companies which do mining can- 
not afford to mine safely, and cannot 
afford to mine’ thoroughly, and cannot 
afford to pay good wages, the conflict 
of the unions with the employers easily 


degenerates 


derstanding ey how they can be 
cured.” 


ARMONY: AT THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERI-- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


EveN more than usual, the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in Phila- 
delphia dealt with matters concerning 
the internal policy ‘of the organized 
labor movement. The representatives 
on the floor of the convention spoke for 
over two million wage-earners in the 
United States and Canada. 

As in former conventions, however, 
the grind of this business was broken 
by addresses given from time to time 
by visitors to “the convention. One of 
these visitors was Chairman Frank P. 
Walsh of the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations, who told the 
convention that his work on the com- 
mission had convinced him that the 
labor movement gives “no narrow mean- 
ing to the phrase, ‘the injury of one is 
the concern of all.’”” Mr. Walsh said: 


“We have heard the complaint of the 
employers of this land, voiced by some- 
thing like 300 men, of everything per- 
haps open to criticism in the genesis, 
maintenance and operation of the mod- 
ern labor union. For the first time in 
this country we have permitted, in a pub- 
lic way, to have voice given to every 
complaint and every protest made by 
labor against the formation of employ- 
ers’ organizations and the carrying on 
of modern industry. We have endeav- 
ored to hold the balance even, and while 
listening to the criticisms of labor 
unions, we have also given voice to the 
disinherited of God’s creatures, the ex- 
ploited man; we have allowed utterance 
to the exploited woman, and we have 
endeavored to make articulate the sobs 
of the exploited child in the maelstrom 
of modern industry.” 


George Walter Smith, a Philadel- 
phia lawyer representing’ the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies, spoke 
in opposition to the theory of class 
struggle and deprecated the growth of 
Socialism and the use of violence in 
strikes. He suggested a year’s truce in 
industrial warfare during which there 
should be an attempt toward co-opera- 
tion instead of lockouts or strikes. 

In reply President Gompers reiterated 
the belief of labor that determined ag- 
gressive action, including strikes, is 
necessary to secure the continued ad- 
vance of the working people. “I believe 
in quietness and order” said Mr. Gomp- 
ers. “I will go as great a length as any 
man in the world to try to maintain 
order and peace and tranquillity, but 
there comes a time in the history of 
labor when to remain in tranquillity is 
to rivet the chains of slavery.” 

William B. Wilson, secretary of labor, 
formerly an officer of the United Mine 
Workers, again addressed the conven- 
tion. Last year, although a cabinet mem- 
ber, he saluted the Seattle convention 
as “fellow unionists.” As a result he 


came in for some vigorous denunciation 
by employers’ organs the country over. 
Secretary Wilson lost no time this year 
in placing himself more firmly than ever 
in the trade union category. After ad- 


dressing the convention again as “fel- | 


low trade unionists,” he said: 


“T want to say to you now that I” 


would not.change one jot or tittle of the 
statements that I made to you then, from 
the salutation as ‘fellow trade union- 
ists, down through to the statement 
that every title to property is a law- 
created and law-protected title.” 


Controversies were not so much in 
evidence as in former years. The ques- 
tion of industrial unionism, which pre- 


cipitated an all day debate at Rochester . 


two years ago, barely came up for con- 
sideration. The United Mine Workers 
last year were in almost open revolt 
against the American Federation of 
Labor. The Seattle convention elected 
John P. White, president of the miners, 
to the position of seventh vice-president 
and he refused the election because he 
believed it inconsistent with the dignity 
of his organization for him to accept 
any office below that of second vice- 
president which had been occupied by 
John Mitchell. 

In the convention of this year, the 
United Mine Workers, although the 
largest union in America and represent- 
ing one-fifth of the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor, took lit- 
tle part in the proceedings; and Vice- 
President Frank Hayes of the miners, 
nominated their secretary, William 
Green, for the position, not of second, 
but of eighth vice-president. 


Although there was some talk early 


in the convention of nominating some- 
one in opposition to President Gompers. 
the movement died down and the old 
officials were re-elected without opposi- 
tion. A number of the Socialists con- 
tented themselves with rising, after the 
secretary had been instructed to cast the 
vote of the convention for Samuel 
Gompers, and announcing that they 
wished their votes recorded against him. 

Only once did a real fight take place 
and this was not, as a matter of fact, a 
line-up between conservatives and radi- 
cals, for men previously regarded as 
conservatives stood with the minority 
against President Gompers. This was 
the question of legal enactment of the 
eight-hour day.’ 

Among the distinct impressions of a 
visitor to a convention of the American 
Federation of Labor is the parliamen- 
tary ability of the leaders, the clear con- 
cise arguments of most of the delegates 
who participate in debates, and the 
frank discussion of trade union policy 
carried on with open doors. 


‘See editorial. page 323. 


into violence, because the | 
workmen feel the unhappy results of | 
these uneconomic conditions without un- | 
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INCE the war began two fleets have been 
shattered and sunk in American waters— 
English in the South Pacific, German in the 
South Atlantic. They have brought home vivid- 
ly to the people of the United States the meaning 


‘of battle. But the list of disasters (page 312), 
made up by the New York T72mes when the Em- 
press of Ireland was rammed in the St. Lawrence 
River, puts in cold figures the sinking of a greater 
fleet, the ships which go down in times of peace. 


HREE measures are before the Congress of 
ft the United States to lessen this wreckage 
_and stay this loss of life. The first of these is the 
International Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea, drawn up by the representatives of thir- 
teen maritime nations in London last winter; the 
second, prior in point of time, is the La Follette 
seamen’s bill which passed the Senate on October 
23, 1918; the third, the House substitute, which 
passed the lower chamber on August 27 last. 


HE time limit fixed in the convention itself 

for its confirmation by the Senate is Decem- 
ber 31. The President in his message urged its 
adoption, believing that ‘‘it marks a most hope- 
ful and decided advance in international civiliza- 
tion.’’ Yet the La Follette bill provides life-boats 
for all persons on board; the treaty permits of 
rafts up to 25 per cent of the.equipment of some 
vessels. Even our present American law requires 
continuous wireless service with two certified op- 
erators on steamers plying between places more 
than 200 miies apart and carrying more than: 50 
persons. The treaty reduces this so that only fast 
vessels in the inter-continental trade are com- 
pelled to have wireless operators keeping continu- 
ous watch. Our courts have held that a crew is 
inefficient for service either on the vessel or in life- 
boats, if the men cannot understand the orders of 
the officers. The treaty provides merely that cer- 
tificated life-boat men shall ‘‘be capable of under- 
standing and answering the orders relative to life- 
boat service.’’ This provision permits the rest of 
the crew to require interpreters. 

No contracting party may ‘‘denounce”’ the con- 
vention until after an interval of five years. Asa 
schedule of minimums—far lower than the stand- 
ards set by some of the Scandinavian countries— 
the treaty is an advance over the anarchy of the 
high seas which has permitted the succession of 
disasters tabulated. If it be a barrier to progres- 
sive legislation by more enlightened states it is 
a recession. The crux of the situation at Wash- 
ington lies, therefore, in how far its adoption is 
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safeguarded, so as to free the hands of America 
to enact those provisions which have been strug- 
gled for in the pending bills. When this issue 
went to press, the treaty was before the Senate 
in executive session, and the committee’s report 
had not been made public, but it was understood 
to have beea stripped of such safeguards. 

If such is the case, the eleventh-hour campaign 
to secure its adoption becomes not onlv an effort 
to seuttle the La Follette bill and the House sub- 
stitute, but to bottle up such legislation until 1920 
—a, final and more desperate stroke of opposition 
from the shipping interests than any of the alarm- 
ist speeches and bitter personal attacks which 
marked the progress of the bills toward passage. 


OTH Senate and House bills now repose in 
the committee room of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce. A meeting was held on Decem- 
ber 10, but consideration of the bill was deferred 
to December 17 on objection by Senator Burton. 
Last week Tur Survey published an attack on 
the La Follette bill by an ‘‘officer of the inland 
marine.’’ This week we publish a rejoinder from 
the president of the seamen’s union, typical of 
the precision with which the ‘‘ex-deck hand”’ 
they denounce has countered the attacks upon 
the bill as originally drawn. The House _sub- 
stitute is apparently little more to the liking of 
the ship owners than the seamen’s bill, although 
it was modified supposedly in line with their rep- 
resentations. Unquestionably they could them- 
selves draft safety rules more to their liking in 
the same way that real-estate owners in New York 
might have drafted a tenement-law more to their 
liking than that forced through by public agita- 
tion in 1900. The point is, neither group did it. 
There are technical points, such as the construe- 
tion of life-boats, the definition of harbors, and 
the safety requirements for craft plying in 
sheltered waters, which may well be re-considered 
by Senate and House conferees. But we need rad- 
ical action to remove the legal disabilities under 
which sea-workers have suffered since the days of 
impressment; we need to stiffen the safety re- 
quirements immeasurably with respect to both 
life-boats and crews; and the attacks upon the La 
Follette bill have not shaken the confidence of lay- 
men that that measure will definitely achieve these 
ends. If its essential provisions are mutilated, if 
the passage of the London treatv shelves them, or 
the Democratic majority of the 63d Congress fails 
to make them into law after passing them sub- 
stantially in both Houses, it will be a disaster to 
the fleets of peace and their human freightage. 
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THE DESERTED 


F all families that come to a relief organiza- 

tion for assistance, few present more diffi- 

culty, or cause, perhaps, more discouragement 
than cases of desertion and non-support. Their 
records are oftentimes stories of intemperance, 
brutality, neglect and cruelty on the part of the 
man; occasionally the. woman’s woful ignorance 
of the art of home-making seems to be responsible. 
Cumulative irritation from single acts of selfish- 
ness and bad temper tend to pile up bad feeling. 


A series of home lessons by a teacher of cook- 
ing and housekeeping, a few calls to the home by 
a discerning visitor, may iron out these lesser dif- 
ficulties. But the more serious cases of criminal 
desertion must be taken to court. Persistent ef- 
fort must be made to locate and bring before the 
court those men who wilfully throw aside the re- 
sponsibility of supporting wife and children. For 
example: 


A year ago, Mrs. Carr was forced to commit five of her 
nine dependent children because her husband, who was 
living apart from her, had refused to support them while 
with her. When the children were committed, the New 
York Department of Public Charities compelled the man to 
pay $5 a week for their maintenance. The other children 
and the mother were left entirely destitute and appealed to 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor for 
assistance. Investigation of the man’s income showed him 
to be edrning $3 a day. Upon his refusal to respond to 
overtures made by the association’s agent, he was arrested. 
The court ordered that he pay his wife $5 a week in ad- 
dition to the amount he was paying to the Department of 
Public Charities. He was placed upon probation to do this, 
and is at present making regular payments. 


HE effective handling of such cases requires 
a special knowledge of law and experience 
in court procedure which the average district vis- 
itor does not possess and which she cannot take 
time to acquire in view of the many other demands 
upon her. Realizing this, the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor has 
selected two visitors specially qualified for such 
work to take charge of all applications where de- 
sertion was given as the cause of the families’ need 
for assistance. 


Although only a short time in operation, this 
new plan has resulted in settling fourteen such 
cases without court process; in finding eleven 
‘‘lost’’ men and arranging for alimony payments 
by six of these; placing on probation five; sending 
to prison seven for refusal to support their fam- 
lies. T'wo instances of imprisonment for non- 
support follow: 


In April, 1914, John Mills deserted his wife and children. 
He was traced to Newburg, N. Y., but left that city before 
he could be arrested. He was followed to other cities and 
finally re-appeared in his old haunts in New York city. A 
warrant was issued and the wife was helped in securing his 
arrest. A detailed report of this case was made to the court. 
As a result of this the man was committed to the work house 
for six months in default of $260 bond to pay his wife $5 
a week. 

John White was sentenced in November to serve one 
year in the penitentiary and to pay a fine of $1,000, serving 


one day additional for each dollar unpaid. The fine, if paid, ) 


was to be used to maintain his children and their mother. 

White had deserted his wife and six little children in 
May, 1913. After a month’s struggle to maintain her home, 
the mother had to give up her ;work because three of the 
six children were stricken by a contagious disease. She 
asked for assistance only “until the children get well and 
I can go back to work.” 
in another city working at his trade and drawing good 
wages. Before he could be arrested, he disappeared. Later 
he returned to New York and the warrant for child aband- 
onment was at once served. 


During White’s imprisonment (for he could not, of course, 
pay the fine), the wife and six children are being cared for — 


on the same basis as widowed families. 


UCH punishment by imprisonment would, of 
course, be more to the point and would have 
more salutory effect, could these wife deserters 
be sentenced to a detention colony where they 
would be compelled to do real work, for which 
wages would be paid directly to their families. 
How long is New York to lag behind those cities 
and states which have made some such provision? 
There are several advantages in thus specializ- 
ing in family rehabilitation and relief in the larger 
cities. Visitors become skilled in determining 
whether the man has really deserted or is simply 
taking a brief vacation, sometimes in connivance 
with the wife, in order that relief may be more 
readily forthcoming for the children. Decision 
as to the necessity and legitimacy of giving relief 
to the family can be more quickly reached. The 
plan described has meant quicker and more ade- 
quate relief in some cases, and a saving in others 
where giving material relief would have meant 
simply the encouraging and perpetuating of shift- 
less, unwholesome home conditions. 

There is no doubt that in some instances there 
is more of hope for the children in breaking up 
the home, if such it may be called, and thus remov- 
ing them from a wholly vicious environment. 

Again, the cases are often such as to make ap- 
peal to the court futile, because outside its juris- 
diction. Or the case may be one for the Court 
of Domestic Relations, the Court of Special Ses- 
sions, or the Court of General Sessions, for the 
law has not yet reached the point where family 
problems can all come through the same channel. 
The visitor, unless thoroughly versed in these 
more or less intricate distinctions, cannot quickly 
give the proper advice; and so, the woman be- 
comes a victim of a deplorable passing around 
from one place to another, telling her pitiable 
story to a half dozen or more persons—uniless, 
meantime, she becomes heartsick and discouraged 
in her attempts to get justice for herself and chil- 
dren. 

A visitor especially trained for this work can 
give to the worried, distressed woman at once the 
information she needs, and in addition, through 
acquaintance with court procedure, enable her to 
present her case adequately to the court. 

In such work with bent and half-broken homes, 
we should put all the persistence and patience we 
can muster into persuading people that their dif- 
ferences and troubles are not so large as they 
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‘seem, and counselling that forbearance one 
\towards another that makes for domestic peace, 
‘and urging upon them the responsibility of shield- 
‘ing innocent children. 

' But with no less persistence must we show men 
who desert helpless women in the throes of child- 
birth, or leave their children to be supported by 
‘the deadening toil of the mother or the gifts of 
‘charity, that their act is of a criminal character 
and will so be treated with all the resources at our 
command. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


HEN the American Federation of Labor 
convention in Philadelphia last month voted 
down a resolution favoring the securing of an 
eight-hour day by legislation, it left every one, 
labor included, somewhat in doubt as to what the 
majority of the convention expect to do next. It 
also placed large bodies of the affiliated member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor in an 
anomalous position; for large numbers of them, 
like the mine workers in a half dozen states, are 
now working under the protection of eight-hour 
legislation and thousands more have recently 
started campaigns in behalf of eight-hour laws. 
From the latter the support of the largest repre- 
sentative labor organization in America is official- 
ly withdrawn. 
As to the laws now on the statute books, John 
Mitchell remarked on the floor of the convention 


that the passage of the resolution would imply ° 


support of the idea that laws already enacted 
should be repealed. 

The grounds for the opposition to eight hours 
by law were clear enough. The experience in 
Australia was cited as evidence of the dangers of 
too much legislation in behalf of labor. There, 
said John P..F rey, editor of the Molders’ Journal, 
men work ‘‘under such hours and wages as the 
courts say they must.’’ He asserted that men 
were in jail today in Australia for working under 
conditions different from those imposed by the 
courts. ‘‘It’s taken too long to free labor from 
the shackles of government to desire to put them 
on again,’’ said Samuel Gompers. 

The argument most strongly insisted on how- 
ever was that if working men should form the 
habit of looking to the legislature for assistance 
in improving their conditions instead of to their 
own organized strength, the labor movement 
would lose its vitality. Men would center tliir 
activities at state capitols instead of in union 
halls. Another delegate pointed out that if the 
state once established the practice of fixing the 
number of hours that men might work, they would 
be as likely to establish a minimum of twelve hours 
as a maximum of eight. 


HAT this attitude is inconsistent with the 
stand that organized labor has frequently 
taken in the past is evident. Organized labor is 
in favor of one day of rest in seven whether by law 
or by agreement. Working men all over the coun- 
try have benefited from the Sunday laws and much 
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more from the rest day laws such as have more re- 
cently been enacted in New York and Massachu- 
setts. So far as reported, however, the fact that 
the state protects the workmen in his right to a 
day of rest has not materially lessened the interest 
of union men in their unions. It is safe to say also 
that none of them see in this form of legislation a 
‘“‘yiveting of the shackles’’ upon labor, and yet it 
is in no sense a different power that limits the 
working week from that which might be exercised 
in limiting the working day. Limitation of hours 
of labor by both federal and state legislation has 
not had any noticeable effect in destroying the 
strength and influence of the railroad brother- 
hoods. 


The attitude of the convention was still more in- 
consistent with the facts regarding the limitations 
of union activity in America. It is well known 
that not over 10 per cent of the workers of this 
country are now members of labor unions. It is 
in the ranks of the 90 per cent that long hours are 
found to prevail. The argument that these work- 
ers should not have the protection of legislation 
does not seem to come altogether with good grace 
from representatives of skilled trades who have 
long ago established for themselves the eight- 
hour day and are now talking of seven hours. To 
be sure, it was organization that secured the eight- 
hour day for most of the trades that have it, and 
it must be agreed that it is better to secure a 
short work day through collective bargaining 
than through legislation. If an active effort were 
now going forward to organize the 90 per cent, 
there might be less criticism of this attitude. 


UT what are the facts respecting the industry 

which maintains a uniformly longer work day 
than any other single industry in the country? 
Organized labor has been utterly driven from its 
entrenchments in the steel industry of the United 
States. Once or twice it has rallied and tried to 
come back, only to be utterly and decisively re- 
pulsed. Today, there is no important movement 
going on among steel makers, or steel officials, or 
stockholders, or proposed in any quarter—that 
offers relief to the steel workers from their twelve- 
hour day. There seems at the present time no 
hope of any such movement unless it be through 
legislation. 


If the American Federation of Labor decided 
some time in the future to send organizers into the 
steel towns of America, how could they meet the 
accusation that they had by their act of 1914 made 
tremendously more difficult any movement for the 
establishment of a normal work day in that in- 
dustry. 

The only convincing answer that could be made 
of such an accusation would scem to be the fact 
that of the 19,344 votes cast on the eight-hour 
proposition, 8,107 were in favor of an eight- 
hour day by law; and among those so voting were 
three members of the executive council of the fed- 
eration. 

Joun A. Fircu. 
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Communications 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


‘Yo tHe Epitor: Allow me to second 
the ‘letter from Miss Dodge in your is- 
sue of November ‘14, in which she sug- 
gests the simplification of annual re- 
ports. For the past two years the Wells 
Memorial Institute has published its an- 
nual reports in a novel form which may 
seem desirable to other philanthropic if- 
stitutions. 

We had two reasons for this change. 
[t seemed to us, as Miss Dodge sug- 
gests, that those who contribute to our 
support would undoubtedly wish to see 
as little money as possible spent on the 
unproductive telling of what is past, thus 
making as much as may be available for 
development in the future. 

An important efficiency argument to 
the same end is that the very. best and 
most interesting publicity is an account 
of what is planned for the immediate 
future. Many persons who would not 
think of reading an annual report will 
undoubtedly glance over a schedule of 
plans for the opening season; and if this 
is attractive it may result in their read- 
ing the preface, which is a brief annual 
report of the past year’s activities. 

In our own Case, it is necessary to 
publish and circulate among the work- 
ing people of Boston some 30,000 pro- 
spectuses showing in detail the oppor- 
tunities offered for the coming twelve 
months. It is a very simple and inex- 
pensive matter to have printed an ex- 
tra thousand with a few pages of pre- 
face bound in and a slight change in 
the printing of the front cover. 
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ADMIT EE 
= Damask Sets for | 
Christmas Gifts 

at MeCutcheon’s 


McCutcheon’s”’ 
housewife will appreciate, because it is both beautiful and 


In spite of the troubled times abroad we have been able to secure what 
we believe is a more attractive collection than ever before, and we offer 
these goods at the following moderate prices: 


yard Cloth and one dozen Napkins, $5.50, 6.50, 
2x24 yard Cloth and one dozen Napkins, $5 50, 
Rua 2 yard Cloth and one Meee Napkins, $8.75, 
yard Cloth and one dozen N apkins, $10.25, 11.25, 


Larger sizes at equally attractive prices, 
All of the above sets are packed in white boxes bearing our name and 
trade mark—the guarantee of quality in Linens. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
CWO WA WANT WATWATAT STAT MMNMAMAMCVMKVMMTATA 


Another departure from custom, in 
which, however, we may not be alone, is 
the printing of our list of donors on a 
separate leaflet which is inclosed in the 
annual reports sent to these donors but 
is not shown to any others. This gives 
a certain privacy. to one’s benevolences 
which I should think would be appreci- 
ated by sincere people; it, of course, 
alienates the contributions of all who 
give that it may be known of men, but 
we really do not care very much for 
contributions from such people anyway. 


Wittiam C. Ewine. 
[Superintendent of the Wells Memor- 
ial Institute. ] 
Boston. 
THE RELIGION OF PEACE 


To tHE Epitor: Professor Giddings’ 
incisive analysis of the Great War in 
his recent article in. THE Survey for 
November 7 has in it the ring of high 
moral idealism. The closing paragraph 
sums up what every progressive thinker 
in American church life is emphasizing, 
the repudiation of a civilization built up- 
on the principles of force. Professor 
Giddings is no doubt right in his charge 
that Germany has followed a mistaken 
philosophy which has led to this war, 
but after all, the nations of the world 
have all followed much the same phi- 
losophy, though not to the same extent 
perhaps. 

The religion of peace on earth de- 
mands not only the abolition of war and 
monarchies, but a loyalty on the part of 
every individual, of whatever democracy, 


Reg. Trade Mark 


is something every 


7.25, 


6.50, 
9.00, 
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to the Prince of Peace. 
also the elimination of industrial war, 
and the consecration of all life to the 
“good of the other fellow.” Individual- 
ism of any kind, national, provincial, in- 
dustrial, social or religious, must be 


supplanted by the socialism which co- — 


ordinates all the powers of all men in 
the Kingdom of God as Jesus proclaimed 
it, the best of each for the best of all. 
Joseph Lee in his communication to 
Tue Survey for November 14 says: 
“Things to be better than the best in 
war must have music in them.” The 
sweetest and most inspiring music that 
has ever nerved men in the fight against 


human wrongs has been not the blare of | 


This involves. 


war, but the “well done” of heaven, and | 


the response of the heart that swells 


__with a glad sympathy for brother men. — 


Abnormally developed American ~ 
nerves may require a brass band and a ~ 


bunch of rooters or 
parade to clean up plague spots in our 
cities and storm wrongs intrenched in 
customs and traditions, but the rank 
and file of men, determined upon root- 
ing out evil of every kind, are’ march- 
ing to the muffled drumbeat of con- 
victions deeply rooted 
love. Doubtless it requires all kinds of 
incentives to impel all kinds of folk for 
so great a task, and we welcome to the 
ranks whatever will abolish every form 
of conflict, and usher in the brother- 
hood of man. 


Epwarp VAN RUSCHEN. 
[Pastor First Presbyterian Church. ] 
Plankinton, S. D. 
POLITICS AND CHARITY 


To THE Epiror: 


the name of Winthrop D. Lane as 


an automobile | 


in a religion of | 


In an article bearing | 


author which appeared in THe Survey © 
of November 21, entitled Politics Strik-~ 


ing Back at the Charities Department, 
you take the liberty of using my name 
and by unfair and untruthful inference 
you seek to create the impression that 


I, as the democratic leader of my dis- 


trict, harbor and seek 


the support of 
what is known as the “ 


Gopher Gang.” 


I have frequently heard of this gang, : 


not as politicians, but thugs and crim- 
inals, and you are the first writer that 
I know of, who has credited its opera- 
tions to my district. I hope you are the 
last that will so disregard truth as to 
say that I am its patron and protector 


or that I give aid and sanction to any — 


of its members. 

In regard to the standing of the peo- 
ple in my district, I believe my judg- 
ment should be entitled to some consid- 
eration. 
particular neighborhood for three-quar- 
ters of a century and here it was that | 
first saw the light of day, and during 
my entire life I have lived among them, 
which qualifies me to give an opinion, 
and I say they are a God-fearing, law- 
abiding and industrious class of citizens. 

I am satisfied that you cannot be ig- 
norant of the notorious character of the 
“Gopher gang.” To those who read the 
newspapers at least, there would be a 
natural revulsion of feeling against any- 
one connected with it, no matter how re- 
motely. Your coupling of my name 
with it as a “political 
mean thrust that you know would have 


: 


My family has resided in this - 


4 


gang” was a 


; 
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“a nasty inference without making your 
language libelous. This sort of squirmy 
subterfuge never gets the approval of 
‘decent men. 
_ While the inference to be drawn from 
your article with reference to me may 
have the effect desired by you, on those 
who do not know me and what I stand 
for, I take comfort in knowing that 
those who do know me and particularly 
those who co-operated with me in my 
work as deputy commissioner of chari- 
ties, no matter what their political be- 
lief may be, will appraise you and your 
writings at their proper value. 
a : Frank J. Goopwin. 
New York. 


[It is to be said for Mr. Goodwin that 
his work as deputy commissioner of pub- 
lic charities not only won for him the 
support of Former Commissioner Mich- 
ael J. Drummond, whose deputy he was, 
but also a letter of appreciation at the 
close of his term from Homer Folks, 

secretary of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, which, through its New York 
City Visiting Committee, inspects the 
charitable institutions of the city. 

We are glad to publish Mr. Goodwin’s 
‘disclaimer that he is “patron and pro- 
tector” of the Gopher gang, but that 
charge, which would have implied a gen- 


eral sanction of its operations, was not, 


made against him in Mr. Lane’s article. 
The paragraph stated that among the 
helpers and “lifers’ who were ensconced 
in the Municipal Lodging House were 
men reputed to be members of this gang, 
that the gang operates in Mr. Goodwin’s 
district, and that many of the “regulars” 
openly boasted that he had put them 
there. ' 

Since the receipt of his letter we have 
secured further and confirmatory in- 
formation, from the sources on which 
this paragraph was based, and are bound 
to say that on these points we do not 
think the article did Mr. Goodwin any 
substantial injustice —Ep. ] 


REVERSION TO SERFDOM 


To THE Epitor: Had your “censor’’ 
been on duty, he would not have per- 
mitted you to publish that note of alarm, 
A Reversion to Serfdom Feared, in 
‘your issue of November 14. Any one 
acquainted at all with Germany will 
smile at such an interpretation of the 
item sent to the Chicago Daily News 
from Petrograd, a notoriously unreliable 
source of war news. 

That item bears the marks of pure in- 
vention on its face, for why should Ger- 
many carry French boys between fifteen 


and seventeen years of age as prison- 


ers of war to the Russian frontier for 
the digging of trenches and leave Eng- 
lishman of military age residing within 
its borders unmolested until these were 
interned November 8, merely as a retali- 
atory measure? Why not fear the in- 
troduction of slavery by France for put- 
ting German civilians to forced labor in 
her harvest fields? 

_ As a reader of THe Survey, I trust 
your valuable paper will not permit it- 
self to be caught in the meshes of 
European malicious fiction, from which 
the majority of the American press 


seems unable to extricate itself in this 
world crisis. Some of your readers are 
in the fortunate position of being sup- 
plied with news from both sides and will, 
therefore, read also your comments with 
discrimination. For the sake of your 
readers dependent on English sources 
only, I trust, your “censor” will here- 
after exercise eternal vigilance. 
[Rev.] E. F, BacuMann. 


[Mary J. Drexel Home and Philadel- 
phia Motherhouse of Deaconesses. | 


Philadelphia. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To tHE Epiror: Have you been told 
how very useful to your readers your 
information concerning recent pamph- 
lets is? 

E. R. Groves. 
{New Hampshire College. ] 
Durham, N. H. 


To tHe Eprtor: It is always a pleas- 
ure to me to pay my subscription to THE 
SurRvEY, because I gain so much from 
reading it. 

G, A. PARKER. 

[Department of Parks. ] 


Hartford, Conn. 


To tHE Epitor: I shall be glad to re- 
new my subscription. The delay in let- 
ting you know was owing to war-time 
financing, but I find it is easier to do 
without other things than without THE 
SURVEY. 

W. A. Hurcuison. 


Toronto. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Announcements for the next Calendar 
should reach THe Survey before January 
73. 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY 
CONFERENCES 


CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, Virginia State 


Conference of. Bristol, Va., January, 
1915. Sec’y, Miss L. F. Price, State 
House, Richmond, Va. 

Curp Lasor  CommMiTTEE, — National. 


Eleventh annual meeting. Washington, 
D. C., January 5-6. Gen. Sec’y, Owen R. 
Lovejoy, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


Economic Association, American. Prince- 
ton, N. J., December 28-31. Further in- 
formation may be secured by addressing 
the American Economic Association, 
ithacayiNeeay. 


Lagpor LEGISLATION, American Association 
of. Philadelphia, Pa., December 28-29. 
Sec’y, John B. Andrews, 131 East 23d 
St.. New York. 


Macrstrates, New York State Association 
of. Albany, N. Y., January 19-20. Sec’y, 
Charles L. Chute, The Capitol, Albany, 
WeX- 


Necro Farmers, Tuskegee Conference of, 
Held in conjunction with the annual 


The Widest Possible Range 
of Stereopticon Work 


The class rcom, the lecture platform and the, lyceum 


all require in a projection instrument not only simplicity 
of operation and optical accuracy, but variety. 


Bausch |omb 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


embodies the most advanced optical experience and 
meets in a practical way the requirements of those who 
both give and deliver benefit from projection. 

Model C Balopticon—ideal lantern for slides—fitted with 
new nitrogen-filled Mazda lamps, absolutely automatic 
and best known illuminant for purpose— Complete $35. 
Write for for our interesting book on Balopticons giving 
details of all models. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou- 
sand have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mer. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

‘““Want”’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN WITH TRAINING 
AND EXPERIENCE IN BOYS’ WORK, 
SEEKS POSITION IN BOYS’ HOME 
SERVICE FIRST, MONEY OF \SEC- 
ONDARY IMPORTANCE. DISTANCE 
NO CONSIDERATION. ADDRESS 1299 
SURVEY: 


VISITING nurse with training and ex- 
perience in public health, desires position in 
Jewish community. Address 2067, SuRVEY. 


YOUNG COUPLE (American) at pres-~ 
ent engaged in institution, experienced in 
institutional management. Executive ability. 
References. Address 2608 SuRVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED social worker not over 


thirty-five, communicant of the Episcopal 
Church, for position of visitor; also two 
women between twenty-five and thirty for 
training in visitor's work. Apply by letter 
to the Church Mission of Help, 37 East 
28th St.. New York. 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 
SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


For Sale Only. No Rental 


HINE PHOTO CO. 
Lincoln Park, - - Yonkers, N, Y. 


Workers’ Conference (composed of 
teachers in Negro schools), Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Ala., January 20-21. President, 
Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Ala. 


SocroLocicaL Society, American. Held in 
conjunction with the meeting of the 
American Economic Association. Prince- 


ton, N. J., Dec. 28-31. Further informa- 
tion may be secured by addressing E. A. 
Young, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SraTisticAL AssociATIon, American. Held 
in conjunction with the meeting of the 
American Economic Association, Prince- 
ton, N. J., Dec. 28-31. Further informa- 
tion may be secured by addressing E. A. 
Young, Cornell University, Ithaca. N. Y. 


STUDENT ProurBITION CONVENTION, Nation- 
al. Topeka, Kansas. December 29 to 
January 1. Exec. Sec’y, Harry S. Warn- 
er, 156 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


LATER MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 


CHARITIES AND CorreEcTION, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing. Baltimore, Md. May 12-19, 1915. 
Gen. Sec’y, William T. Cross, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


TusercuLosis, The National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Seat- 
tle, Wash., June 14-16, 1915. Sec’y, Dr. 
Charles J. Hatfield, 105 East 22d Street, 


New York. 

UNIVERSITIES AND PusLic SERVICE, Confer- 
ence on. Second annual meeting. 
Sprimg, 1915. Executive Secretary, Ed- 
watd A. Fitzpatrick, Box 380, Madison, 
Wis. 


WorKERS FOR THE Brinn, American Asso- 
ciation of. San Francisco, Cal., 1915. 
Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, O. 


YounGc Women’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED StTaTEs oF AMmeErIcA, Na- 
tional Board of. Fifth Biennial Conven- 
tion. Los Angeles, Cal., May 5-11, 1915. 
Sec’y. Bertha W. Seely, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


STATE AND LocaAL 


CHARITIES AND CorrecTION, New York 
City Conference of. Brooklyn, Manhat- 
tan and at Pleasantville, May 25-27, 1915. 
Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


-PanaMa-PaciFic Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., February 20-December 4, 1915. 
Social Economy Department—Alvin E. 
Pope, San Francisco, Cal. 


PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXxPosITIon, San 
Diego, Cal., January 1-December 31, 1915. 
Director of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San 
Diego, Cal. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


~Cuitp WELFARE Exuisit, Auditorium, Den- 
ver, Colo., December 28-31. Held under 
auspices of Colorado Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Colorado Branch of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teacher Association. 


-Pustic HEALTH ExuHrBition, City Club, 
Chicago, Nov. 30 to January 16, 1915. 


ny 
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The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects i 


named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi-} 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always) 


enclose postage for reply. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT_LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request, Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate. obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, Charles KF, Powli- 

son, Gen, Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Plans, Publicity, Bx- 
plainers, Program, Lesults, ete. Will assist 
cities in organization and direction. Exhibit 
material to loan, 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 


TION-—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 


tablished in every* public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 hast 

22d St., New York. Printed matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. E. F. Rob 

bins, Exec. Sec., Room 51, 105 East 22d St., 
New York. To unite all government health 
agencies into a National Department of Health 
to inform the people how to prevent disease, 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Bast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. See’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to memb. rs. 


ence on Race Betterment. Regeneration 

of Race through eugenics and euthenics. 

Interesting exhibit at Panama-Pacific Ex- 

position. Official Proceedings first conference, 

650 pages, now ready, $2.00. Address Secre- 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan, 


RA BETTERMENT~— National Confer- 


TATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. ['ub- 
lications* Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec, Sec.,.54 East 34th St., 
New York City. 


i} 
IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE. Inc.,E, EB.) 
Rittenhouse, lres. Gives life extension! 
service to subscribers. Service No. 1) 
$3.00 a year; Service No. 2 $5.00 a year. | 
Consists of periodic health examinations, -D-) 
spection service, and health bulletins on dis- 
ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45thiy 
St., New York City. ‘phone—Bryant 1997—1998.) 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health! 
ym. Woodward, } 


ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents. 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


Moral VProphylaxis, 105 West 40th St., jj 

New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., jj 
President. Six educational pamphlets. 10c |) 
each, Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- jj 
eation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; | 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- jj 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 7 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


Ss HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and |j 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Hygiene Association (Inc.), 105 W. 40th | 
St., New York. Div. Offices: Chicago, Me- §j 
Cormick Bldg.; San Francisco, Phelan Bldg. }} 
Tull information on request. Individual and } 

society membership. The Association is~ or- 
ganized to promote sound sex education, the re- } 
duction of venereal diseases, and the suppres- |) 
sion of commercialized vice. President, Charles |) 
W. Eliot. Executives, James B. Reynolds, Coun- | 
sel; William F. Snow, M.D., Gen’l Sec’y. | 


ANCER—American Society for the Control | 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York | 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. | 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- | 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention, | 
Publications free on request, Annual member- | 
ship dues $5. 


“ 


Recreation 


pipe 


BA 
OURCES OF INFORMATION ON REC- | 
REATION —A classified list of signincant” 
publications on recreation giving publisher, | 
price, and printed description. Cities issuing | 
reports of recreation administration are also it- | 
cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of Rec- | 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Hast 22né . 


Street, New York City. 


»; 
AI 
| 


ECREATION—Playground and Recreation — 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
. New York City. Howard S,. Braucher, | 


ec’y. 
Play, playgrounds. public recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. j 


RECREATION SURVEY OF SPRING- — 
FIELD, ILLINOIS—The printed report 
deals with the Basis of Public Concern 

in Recreation; Recreation through the Homes, 
Schools, and Parks; Commercial Amusements ;_ 
Athletics, and Pageants. It contains plans for 
school yard development and a recreation ‘pro- > 
gram for the city. Price 25 cents. Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, — 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City. - 4 


Libraries > 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning librar. buildin 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 
A, I, A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E, Washington St., Chicago, 


a Church and Community - 


>PHE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
ol The Wederal Council of the Churches of 
- Christ in America operates through its 
| Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
__“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
| yice” (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
| formation regarding social movements in all 
| 


the churches, For literature and service ad- 
ditess the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
|" 105 1. 22nd St., New York. 


| PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
| E Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Ipiscopal Church. Z 
Yor literature and other information address 
the Wield Secretary, Rev. I, M. Crouch, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Rees: NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and l’ublic Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Racial Problems 


f EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the: demand 
for concise information concerning the 
condition and progress of the Negro 

Race, Extended bibliographies. Full i 

Price 25¢c. By mail 30c. Negro. Year 

;Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 

In addition to information in Negro Year 

Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 

data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 

gro race, 


7 AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMIPTON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great 
educational experiment station.’’ Neither 

‘a state nor a government school. Supported 

by yoluntary contributions. H. B.. Irissell, 

Principal; BF. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. . 


Seoville, Secretary. Ivree literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE—Room 10 

Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary. 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 

| fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 

House; Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi- 

gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 
thropy. : 


Aid for Travelers 


tection to travelers, especially women and 

girls, who need-assistance. It is non-sectarian 

' and its services are free irrespective of race, 
| ereed, class or sex. ra 

| lor literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
_ Secy., 465 Lexington Aye., New York City. 


‘Remedial Loans 


rg EMEDIAL LOANS—National 

| of Kemedial. Loan Associations, 
| 2°ond St. N. Y. Arthur H. Iam. 

| Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 

| free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Federation 
180 LL 


Organized Charity 


: HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 

Hl Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 

Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Mrs. John 

| Glenn, President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. Pro- 

| «eeedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
social work. Bulletins and misc. publications, 

_ Conducts information bureau, Forty-second 


annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 
1915. Membership $2.50, 


‘ RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 


ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis H, McLean, gen'l sec’y., 130 East 
’ 22a St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
_ .of organized charity and of community co- 
poeraten in social programs in the United 
_ States. 


va 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 

sumers League, 106 East 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. lorence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphiets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 

Trade Union League stands for self gov- 

ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women's monthly maga- 
zine, 10c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Miss Alice Henry, Editor. 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GiRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, LIlotel Savoy, 
ae New York, Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
ilton. 
lkecreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘*The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN-—National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. See’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, ree literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
1CS —American Home Jconomics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Publishes Journal of Home [conomics, 
5UU0 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Summer 1915. Address Roland Park, Balti- 
more, Md. 


OMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S WORK OF 
THE KUSSELL SAGE FOUNDA’ 11ON— 
130 East 22d Street, New York City.—In- 
vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 
men's work, wages, home conditions, industrial 
training, enforcement of labor laws. Publica- 
tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding Trade, Artificial Flower Makers, 
Working Girls in Evening Schools, By the 
Factory Investigating Commission, New York 
State :—Wages in the Millinery Trade. 


Industry 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 

Society for the Vromotion of Industrial 

Hducation—promotion, discussion, investi- 
gation, publications, clearing house of informa- 
tion, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
work and co-operating agency. For literature, 
address C. A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
Idast 22d Street. New York City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 


Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 
islative reports, specialized reference library, 


bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
ly, sent free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
New York City. John B. Andrews. Secretary. 


RISONS—NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR, 319 
University Hall, Columbia University, New 

York City, Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas. 
Prison conditions throughout the country ex- 
amined with recommendations for constructive 
reform. Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year, 


IN INDUSTRY.—In- 

* A iS creases EFFICIENCY 

and GOOD-WILL. Pro- 

motes physical, mental and moral welfare—indi- 

v.dual and community. Serves skilled and un- 

skilled workers. Teaches Inglish and Citizen- 

ship to foreigners, Information furnished 

through Local associations, State committees, or 

Industrial Department, International Commit- 
tee, 124 East 28th Street, New York, 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Dept.of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. Headquarters for literature on 

temperance and national prohibition movement ; 
books, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
tracts, cartoons, Scientific studies of the question 
of inebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
sociological and economic standpoint. We can 
furnish practically everything that has been 
published on this question, anywhere in the 
world; in English and various other languages. 


Clubs and Settlements 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 
quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
Invites mem- 


bership, Club $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas 
Chew, President; C. J. Atkinson, Executive 


Secretary. 


ETTLEMENTS —National [Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
problems disclosed by settlement wok; secks the 
higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Vark, Boston, Mass, 


Immigration 


no NE eS RE TS SS TMs, 
OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
AMERICA—Clearing house and bureau 
of consultation on transportation, em- 
ployment, standard of living, savings and in- 
vestments, education, naturalization, legislation 
and public charges. Officers: Frank Trumbull, 
Chairman; Felix M. Warburg and Frances A. 
Kellor, Vice Chairmen; Wm. Fellowes Morgan, 
Treas. Membership $5 per year including Im- 
migrants in America Review and all literature. 
Address 95 Madison Ave., New York City. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 

Women (National) Devartment Immigrant 
_Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 
guides; has international system safeguarding. 
; in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


IMMIGRATION — SER- 

e ok ¢ VICE—14 secretaries at 

i European ports. 12 sec- 
retaries at C 


a North American ports. Secre 
taries at railway stations in four cities. 300 
associations teaching Inglish, Citizenship and 
giving friendly aid. Inquire of Local or State 
associations or Industrial Department, Interna- 
tional Committee, 124 East. 28th St., New York. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec'y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 180 East 22d St., New York City. 

To study and develop the social survey and so- 
cial exhibit as measures for community im- 
provement. The Department. publishes pamph- 
lets on and reports of surveys and exhibits. 


SSS Ee ee ee eee 
ICE INVESTIGATIONS—The Department 
of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
Association (Charles W. Eliot, Pres.) is 
prepared to conduct vice investigations for state 
or municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
tees, Members of the staff have participated 
in obtaining the information used in such well 
known reports as those on Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, Elmira, Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts and others. Address: 105 W. 40th 
St., New York city. 


— ee 

HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOvV- 

ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organiza- 

tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Vres.; Richard S. Childs, 
Sec’y. National clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free, Vublishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters, 


LCOHOL QUESTION-—The Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 23 Trull St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., maintains a library of the 

literature of the alcohol question, including 
hygienic, industrial, economic, and sociological 
relations ; promotes new investigations and sur- 
veys; publishes in the Scientific Temperance 
Jowrnal and other literature, results of relia- 
ble researches; furnishes graphic illustrations 
in the form of models, posters, and lantern 
slides for Traveling Exhibits. ; 


IVIC IMPROVEMENT IN THE LITTLE 
TOWNS By Miss Zona Gale. A special 
bulletin telling WHAT one Civic Improve- 

ment League did for its town and HOW it 
did it. A fine message of help and advice to 
all small communities ambitious to be clean 
and beautiful. 28 pages. Paper cover. Single 
copies 25 cents, Published and for sale by 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 911 Union 
Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C, 


(eS Se ee ee a 
Crit PLAN REPORTS-—A Selected List for 


sale. For particulars, address Supply De- 
partment, American Civic Association, 
Washington, : 


jNGERSOL, 
YANKEE 


| The National 
hristmas Gift 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


